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Foreword 


sophy, written for a French periodical 

during the year 1834, Heine looked 
ahead to a time when “that restraining 
talisman, the cross,” might at length lose its 
influence over the imagination of the 
German people and the ancient war-god 
would rise from his sleep, heralded by a roll 
of thunder. “ When ye hear the rumbling 
... take heed, ye neighbours of France, and 
meddle not with what we do... A drama 
will be enacted in Germany in comparison 
with which the French Revolution will 
appear a harmless idyll.” During the nine- 
teenth century Heine’s ominous prophesy- 
ings may have appeared a trifle far-fetched. 
We have lived, however, to see them 
realized; and among the fantastic figures 
that were produced by the National Socialist 
Revolution none is more strange and for- 
bidding than Hitler’s executioner-in-chief, 
Heinrich Himmler. A pedagogue as well as 
a man of blood, Himmler combined a pas- 
sionate sense of his personal importance 
with his own peculiar view of history. Like 
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Heinrich Treitschke, whose views on the 
historic destiny of the German race have 
already been discussed here by Mr. James 
Joll (March 1952 and September 1953), he 
was drawn towards those periods of the past 
which were “ still living as history in the 
soul of the people.” For Himmler the most 
“ living part” of history was the reign of 
the tenth-century monarch Henry the 
Saxon; and, to do honour to his mighty 
namesake, he organized the elaborate and 
romantic ceremony described by Professor 
Robert Koehl in the present issue of History 
Today. Seldom have the lessons of history 
been so misused or so perverted. But 
Himmler’s invocation of the past had a deep 
effect on his Nazi audience, and helped to 
acclimatize them to the ruthless régime 
through which he expected to acquire un- 
limited power. Although he himself had an 
ignominious end, “ perhaps Heinrich the 
Great built better than he knew.” Accord- 
ing to some observers, the tradition of the 
SS is not yet dead in modern Germany. 
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By R. A. G. CARSON 


The 


Ides of March eo 


THE 2o000th 
ANNIVERSARY 


Two thousand years ago 
the greatest of dictators was slatn. 
Julius Caesar was, paradoxically, 
the constitutional head of the Roman state. 
The question of how he meant 
to use his supreme power 


has ever since been disputed. 


HE ASSASSINATION OF JULIUS CAESAR on 
March 15th, 44 B.c.,! forms a dramatic 

and unexpected climax in the series of 
events that brought the Roman Republic to an 
end. It provided the spark for the Civil Wars 
which lasted for thirteen years, until the defeat 
of Mark Antony by Augustus, who was to 
‘Readers will, of course, recollect that the 
anniversary of Caesar’s assassination falls, contrary 


to popular belief, in 1957, not in 1956, since the 
Calendar makes no provision for the year A.D.O. 
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From the “ Bulletin of the Roman Section, German Archaeological Institute,” 
Munich 1932 


One of the few busts of JULIUS CAESAR that may be 


authentic, now in the Luxburg Collection, Munich 


establish the Empire which endured for some 
five centuries. 

The Roman system of government, in effect 
by the small senatorial class, had been adequate 
while the state was simply a city, and even 
during the years of expansion from Rome over 
Italy and the more adjacent lands. But it 
proved incapable of dealing with a number of 
problems that became acute in the course of 
the last century B.c. At home the movements 














associated with the name of the Gracchi aimed 
at diminishing the political and economic 
privileges of the senatorial class, while overseas 
the command of great armies conferred a 
dangerous power upon individual generals. No 
longer was the annual office of consul sought 
for its own sake, since the wielding of power in 
Rome was now of little importance. The 
consulate was sought because of the offices to 
which it could lead—the great proconsular 
commands in the provinces; for it was in the 
provinces, where active campaigns were being 
waged, that reputations could be won and 
authority acquired which could make itself felt 
in the capital. 

Various generals in turn had espoused the 
cause of either the “democratic” or the 
senatorial parties. In 101 B.c. Marius, con- 
trolling the armies with which he had defeated 
the Celtic raiders in Cisalpine Gaul, had used 
his power to further the cause of the progres- 
sives; but the balance had swayed to the 
senatorial side when Sulla and his forces re- 
turned from the East after their triumph over 
Mithridates. Sulla, imagining that his task had 
been completed, resigned his extraordinary 
powers in 79; but the path for ambitious men 
had now become ‘clear, and it was quickly 
followed by Pompey, who secured commands 
against the pirates of the Mediterranean in 67, 
and against Mithridates in the East in 66. 
Caesar was fired by similar ambitions; but, 
seeing that spectacular successes were no longer 
easy to gain in the East, he obtained for himself 
the command in Gaul. The political tug-of- 
war between Pompey and Caesar, which ended 
with Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon into 
metropolitan Italy in 49 B.C., was recounted a 
few years ago in History Today.” It took some 
four years to overcome the resistance of the 
Pompeians, by the defeat first of Pompey him- 
self at Pharsalus in 49 B.c., then of Cato at 
Thapsus in 46, and finally of Labienus and 
Sextus Pompey at Munda in Spain in 45. 

Caesar was now absolutely supreme; but at 
the close of the wars against the Pompeians his 
autocratic powers were, strictly speaking, con- 
stitutionally held. At the end of 45 he was for 
the fourth time dictator, and from misconcep- 


2 Crossing the Rubicon by C. E. Stevens, Volume II, 
1952, page 373. 
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tions about the nature of this office much 
muddled thinking on Caesar’s position derive: 
In modern political thought the term dictator- 
ship means the exercise of unconstitution 
supreme power; but in the Roman Republic 
the dictatorship was an office to which a man 
was constitutionally appointed at a crisis of the 
State’s affairs. When the crisis was safely over, 
the dictator resigned his appointment, as Sulla 
had done. In Caesar’s case, however, the 
appointment had been given him for life; and 
on some of his coins his portrait appears 
coupled with the title dictator perpetuus (Fig. 1). 





Fig. 1: Denarius with portrait of CAESAR, showing 
his title Dictator Perpetuus 


In addition, at the end of 45, Caesar was given 
the consulship, in normal times the chief annual 
magistracy of the Roman state, for a period of 
ten years. The praefectura morum, a reviewing 
authority which controlled entry into the 
Senate, was also now bestowed on him per- 
manently. More to the point, it was Caesar 
alone who had command of armed forces. 

As the year 44 opened, the great political 
question in men’s minds, not least in that of 
Caesar himself, must have been how his 
supreme power was to be given a durable 
expression. Doubtless Caesar could have main- 
tained his autocracy for his life-time; but the 
experience of the Civil Wars had shown that 
Roman political organization was inadequate to 
control and perpetuate a widespread empire. 
It must have been Caesar’s purpose, as a states- 
man, to establish a system that would continue 
beyond his life-time. Contemporary sources, 
which Shakespeare followed in close detail, 
allege that Caesar’s intended solution was the 
establishment of a monarchy. 

This was a natural conclusion for con- 

















temporary society to reach, since throughout 
ancient history kingship was the only known 
form of continuing authority vested in the 
hands of one man. The Romans were suf- 
ficiently familiar with this conception through 
their recent wars of conquest in the East 
against the monarchs of the Hellenistic king- 
doms, into which the empire of Alexander the 
Great had been divided. Indeed, Rome herself 
in her early days had had her own kings. But 
there was a political tradition in Rome, now 
several centuries old, of repugnance to the idea 
of kingship; and the allegation that Caesar 
meant to set up a monarchy was probably no 
more than a piece of propaganda, spread by the 
senatorial opposition and subsequently used to 
justify his assassination. 

Because Caesar was murdered before he 
revealed his political plans, they have been a 
subject of speculation among many later 
historians. Some of the evidence produced by 
research has been interpreted as revealing 
monarchical ambitions on his part. The Hel- 
lenistic monarch was conceived to be not a 
mere mortal but a divine being who was wor- 
shipped as a god in his life-time. Ancient 
authorities relate that a cult of Caesar as 
Jupiter Julius was established while he was still 
alive, and that statues of Caesar were erected 
in temples, including one in a temple dedicated 
to the Clemency of Caesar. Since a cult of the 
deified Julius was zealously propagated by 
Octavian, for his own political reasons, after 
Caesar’s murder, it is more than likely that 
hostile sources have conveniently ante-dated 
this practice. Indeed, the coins that picture the 
temple dedicated to the Clemency of Caesar 
Fig. 2) can be shown to have been issued only 
after the Ides of March; for the reverse is 





Fig. 2: Denarius illustrating the temple dedicated to 
the Clemency of Caesar 
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Fig. 3: Denarius with portrait head of ANTONY, 
veiled and bearded in mourning for Caesar 


shared with a coinage bearing the portrait of 
Mark Antony, wearing a beard, an indication, 
in a clean-shaven period, of mourning—and for 
whom but Caesar ? (Fig. 3). 

There is, of course, the incident at the feast 
of the Lupercalia on February 15th, when 
Mark Antony “ thrice presented him a kingly 
crown which he did thrice refuse.” There are 
two mysteries here. If Caesar had decided on a 
public ceremony of coronation, his purpose 
would hardly be deflected by a hostile reaction 
from the Roman plebs: his legions, after all, 
were drawn up just outside the gates of Rome. 
Yet this presentation and refusal are well 
attested. The presumption is that Caesar meant 
publicly to give the lie to the mounting rumours 
of his intention to become king. The second 
mystery is the crown itself. That Greek writers 
should describe it as a diadem is natural enough, 
for this was the head-dress of the Hellenistic 
kings (Fig. 4); but Cicero, too, uses the same 





Fig. 4: Tetradrachm of OROPHERNES OF CAPPADOCIA 
(r: 158-157 B.C.) with Hellenistic diadem 











word. It was, perhaps, because of the close 
association of the diadem with Hellenistic 
monarchy that Caesar chose it as the symbol of 
the kingship that he would reject. The regalia 
worn by Caesar at the Lupercal—a purple robe 
and golden wreath—and the golden chair in 
which he sat, have all been taken as evidence of 
his kingly ambitions. This regalia is said to be 
that of the ancient Etruscan kings of Rome. 
In fact, Caesar’s wreath on his coin portraits 
(Fig. 5), in the artificial regularity of its leaves 





Fig. §: Portrait of CAESAR, wearing a wreath 
of the Etruscan type 


and the lack of ties at the back, is exactly that 
of gold wreaths of the Etruscan type. The 
wreath and the purple cloak were, however, 
also the insignia of the successful general cele- 
brating a triumph; and they would be recog- 
nized as such by Caesar’s contemporaries. 
Evidently the Romans did not connect this 
type of wreath, at least, with their ancient 
kings ; for a coin, issued in the reign of Augustus 
a short time later, portrays one of these kings, 
Numa Pompilius, wearing a Hellenistic, and 
not an Etruscan, diadem (Fig. 6). 





Fig. 6: Copper coin, struck by Augustus: 
NUMA with Hellenistic wreath 
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The fact that a series of coins, bearing the 
portrait of Caesar, was issued in his life-time 
has been regarded as part of his plans to be 
recognized as king; for it is asserted that until 
this time the only living persons who had 
appeared on coins were the Hellenistic 
monarchs. This is not strictly true: portraits 
of two Romans of an earlier period have been 
identified on coins struck while they were still 
alive. Coins with the portrait of Scipio were 
issued during the war against Hannibal, and a 
series of gold staters was struck with the 
portrait of Flamininus, after his defeat of the 
Macedonians at the battle of Cynoscephalae in 
197. These, indeed, were issued in the pro- 
vinces, not in Rome. The practice at Rome had 
been to reserve the obverse of coins for the 
portraits of the gods, or of illustrious forbears 
of the moneying magistrates; but the general 
tendency was towards a commemoration that 
caught up with events. Sulla’s head appeared 
on coins not very long after his death, and 
Pompey’s within a few years of his decease. 
That Caesar’s head appeared on coins while he 
was still alive was only to carry the trend a stage 
further. The surprising thing is that this had 
not happened earlier; and it does not neces- 
sarily indicate kingly aspirations on Caesar’s 
part. 

Much of the idealism that has _ been 
attributed by later political thought to the con- 
spirators against the dictator can be dis- 
counted; Shakespeare truly says that they 
acted as they did “in envy of great Caesar.” 
His autocratic position, and the likelihood that 
some such political arrangement would persist, 
spelt the end of power for the senatorial party. 
More important, it foreshadowed a close to the 
financial gains that proconsular office in the 
provinces had hitherto offered them. For 
practical reasons Caesar had to be removed. 

Not all the names of the conspirators are 
known to us. Those who have been identified 
include not only members of the defeated 
Pompeian party, such as Cassius and Brutus, 
but also close associates of Caesar, such as 
Decimus Brutus, whom he had named in his 
will as his heir should Octavian not accept the 
inheritance. The secret of the conspiracy wa: 
well kept; and, although hints of it had leaked 
out, the rumours were not taken seriously, and 




















Caesar even disbanded his special guard. The 
conspirators could not easily decide on the 
place and time for the assassination. But they 
saw that their opportunity would soon have 
passed, since in the early spring of 44 Caesar 
was on the point of leaving Rome for the 


Parthian war. The meeting of the Senate, 
called for the Ides of March in the theatre of 
Pompey, was finally chosen as the occasion. 
At this meeting, it was said, a further proposal 
to confer the kingship on Caesar would be 
debated. 

The stories of warnings to “ beware the 
Ides of March,” of dreams and other super- 
natural manifestations that caused Caesar, at 
the last minute, to ask Antony to postpone the 
meeting, indicate that some information about 
the proposed attempt had reached him. 
Decimus Brutus, however, was able to persuade 
him not to cancel the arrangements. At the 
entrance to the theatre, Antony was held in 
conversation by one of the conspirators, 
Trebonius. Caesar entered alone and took his 
place on his gilded chair. Tillius Cimber 
approached proffering a plea that Caesar should 
annul the sentence of banishment on his 
brother; the other conspirators thronged 
around, ostensibly joining Cimber to support 
his petition. When Caesar rejected it, Cimber 
ripped the toga from the dictator’s shoulders, 
Casca stabbed him in the neck and, under a 
wild flurry of blows from the other conspira- 
tors, Caesar, wrapping himself in his toga, fell 
at the foot of the statue of his great enemy, 
Pompey. 

Caesar was dead. The conspirators seem to 


have imagined that, once he had been slain, 
they would be hailed as liberators by the 
Senate and people. The senators, however, 
bolted in panic from the theatre; Antony, 
fearing for his life, made his escape; and the 
news of Caesar’s murder cleared the crowds 
from the streets. The conspirators, unable to 
pursue their advantage, shut themselves up in 
the Capitol for safety. 

The initiative was lost; and, after a day of 
uncertainty, the conspirators made an approach 
to Antony, the surviving consul, asking him to 
convene the Senate. From that moment their 
cause was doomed. The opening of negotiations 
with Antony, Caesar’s colleague in the consul- 
ship, was a tacit recognition of the legality of 
Caesar’s position. The Senate met in the 
Temple of Tellus, under Antony’s presidency, 
and in the absence of the conspirators them- 
selves. Even the short time that had elapsed 
since Caesar’s murder had been sufficient for 
the senators to reflect on the consequences of 
repudiating Caesar’s acts. For them not the 
least would be the disqualification and removal 
of many of their own order from the Senate. 
Just as persuasive was the knowledge that 
among Caesar’s unfulfilled promises was one 
for the reward and settlement of his veterans, 
crowds of whom surrounded the meeting place. 
Caesar’s acts were ratified, a general amnesty 
declared, and a public funeral decreed for the 
fallen head of state. 

Since it was the custom, when a consul died 
in office, for his colleague to make a speech in 
his honour, it fell to Antony to deliver the 
funeral oration on March 20th. Antony’s 





Aureus with portrait 
head of BRUTUS 


Denarius with the 
Reverse: assassins’ daggers and cap of 
Liberty above EID. MAR., the Ides of March 
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head of BRUTUS. Denarius of Brutus, 
Liberty tramples on 


a broken sceptre 














Aureus with name of Brutus 
and the head of Liberty 


magnificent speech over the body of Caesar in 
Shakespeare’s play may not accord closely with 
the sober truth of history; but it is the speech 
that he might well have wished to make. What 
Shakespeare has so well caught is Antony’s 
’ attempt to allay the fears of the Senate and, at 
the same time, rouse the feelings of the mob, 
especially those of Caesar’s veterans, and 
identify himself as the heir to Caesar’s designs. 

It had been planned that the body of Caesar 
should be removed from the Forum, when the 
funeral oration had been delivered, to the 
Campus Martius where, in 
the neighbourhood of the 
burial ground of the Julian 
family, a pyre had been pre- 
pared. But the crowd, 
wrought up by the cere- 
monies, by the reading of 
Caesar’s will under which all 
benefited, and by Antony’s 
speech, rushed to build their 
own pyre for Caesar in the 
Forum. There are pictur- 
esque accounts of wood torn 


Marble head said to represent 
BRUTUS. Museo Nazionale, 
Rome 





Aureus with the portrait of 
MARK ANTONY 


from the Forum and surrounding buildings 
and heaped into a pile; of the veterans adding 
their wreaths of honour and weapons of cere- 
mony, the participants in the processions their 
ceremonial robes, women their ornaments and 
children their toys. On this pyre the crowd 
burned Caesar’s body. At the same time they 
fired the Senate house where he had been 
murdered. Caesar was dead; but none of the 
conspirators’ other intentions had _ been 
accomplished. In his plaee for the moment 
stood Antony, with the support of Caesar’s 
veterans; and already young 
Octavian was on his way from 
Greece to claim his inherit- 
ance. The Ides of March 
unleashed another decade, 
and more, of civil conflict, 
which finally destroyed the 
power of the senatorial class. 
Thus were created the 
circumstances in which 
Octavian, become Augustus, 
could establish the Roman 
Empire. 


All coins reproduced with the 
permission of the Trustees of 
the British Museum 
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Below: Seal commemorating the 
Ouedlinburg ceremony. 
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Heinrich 
the Great 


All the Nazi leaders had a 
talent for self-dramatization. 
None was more enamoured 
of the réle he had chosen 


than Heinrich Himmler. 


By ROBERT KOEHL 


Quedlinburg Cathedral, flood-lit on the night of the ceremony 
All photographs from “Rede des Reichsfithrers SS 1m Dom zu Quedlinburg 1936”: by courtesy of the Wiener Librarian 


“Er war der Erste unter Gleichen . . . the German people. As Henry Pachter’s con- 
hiess Herzog und Konig und war ein tribution to the collective work, The Third 
Fiihrer vor tausend fahren.” Himmler! Reich, has pointed out, Nazi propaganda 
“Welch ein Schauspiel ! Aber ein Schau- tended to swallow up the Nazis themselves: 


spiel nur.” Goethe, Faust? the means became the end.* Schwarzer 


ATIONAL SOCIALISM WAS A theatrocrac Heinrich, Black Henry, the Reichsfuehrer SS, 
N Staging and réle-playing lay at rt epitomized the self-dramatization of the leaders 


heart of this tragic episode in the life of of Nazism. 


' ** He was the first among equals . . . was known * Henry Pachter, “* National Socialist and Fascist 
s duke and king, and was a fuehrer a thousand years Propaganda for the Conquest of Power,” The Third 
go.” Reich, edited by M. Baumont, J. H. E. Fried and E. 
*** What adrama! But only drama.” Vermeil, (New York, 1955) pp. 710-741. 








On July 2nd, 1936, Heinrich Himmler made 
a speech in the cathedral at Quedlinburg in the 
Harz mountains. In doing honour and homage 
to Henry the Saxon (“‘ The Fowler,” 919-936) 
under the auspices of his Schutzstaffel, Himmler 
was engaged in propaganda for himself and his 
Black Order. Printed in an illustrated brochure, 
with an introduction by Gunter d’Alquen, 
editor of the Schwarze Korps, the speech em- 
bodies the aspirations and the self-image of 
that strange figure whom Goering called “ the 
Reichsheini.””* 

It is surely the tragedy of a people that sham 
and nonsense such as Himmler exuded should 
have been presented in such high fashion. For 
the show at Quedlinburg was not designed just 
for groundlings but with an eye to the “ élite.” 
Precisely because it was to Himmler’s own 
taste, the staging would appeal to the men he 
was seeking for his intra-Party élite.° We find 
not only some of the propaganda-techniques of 
the Nazis in this speech but also their very own 
tastes and dreams. 

Prior to the actual day of the speech, the SS 
had taken over not only the Quedlinburg 
cathedral but Burg Dankwarderode at Bruns- 
wick, allegedly founded by Henry I,® and the 
supposed royal estate near Quedlinburg. The 
latter was put permanently into the charge of 
the SS as a national monument. The cathedral 
was “ purified” by the removal of statuettes 
and rich ornaments. Two SS guardsmen were 
placed, like living statues, with rifles and 
helmets, but bowed heads, in the burial crypt, 
which was illuminated only by tapers. 

Himmler sent out in advance special invita- 
tions to a “ festival of Germans” to leading 
figures in the Party and the state administra- 
tion. Regional Party authorities packed Qued- 


4 Rede des Reichsfithrers SS im Dom zu Quedlinburg 
am 2. Fuli 1936, (Berlin, 1936); see also Gunter 
d’Alquen, Die SS: Geschichte, Aufgabe und Organisa- 
tion der Schutzstaffeln der NSDAP (Berlin, 1939). 

* Reichsheini”’: Willi Frischauer, Heinrich 
Himmler: The Evil Genius of the Third Reich, (London 
1953), P. 95. : ; : 

5 See Karl O. Paetel, “‘ Die SS, Ein Beitrag zur 
Soziologie des Nationalsozialismus,” Vierteljahres- 
hefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, January 1954, pp. I-33. 

® Neither Himmler nor d’Alquen made any 
reference to another Saxon Duke Henry—the Lion. 
Burg Dankwarderode was much more the symbol 
of his defiance of imperial authority—an unwelcome 
recollection for Nazis in 1936. 
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linburg with formations of all kinds, and 
summer sightseers and tourists congregated too, 
drawn by the publicity. The buildings were 
decorated with flags, wreaths and festoons cf 
oak leaves, and at night strings of electric lights 
were turned on. On the cathedral, lights spelled 


out “ 936-1936 (1000).” Military bands gave 
concerts, and youth groups marched and sang. 

Accompanied by his official guests, includ- 
ing flag-bearers of the Hitler Youth, Himmler 
paid visits of inspection to the castle of Dank- 
warderode and to the royal estate, where he was 
shown the Wigperti crypt, the oldest room still 
preserved from the era of Henry I. “ We 
already felt he was among us up at his castle,” 
wrote Gunter d’Alquen, “ in the sober, honest 
simplicity” of the surroundings and of the 
ceremonies.’ 

The Reichsfuehrer SS and the represen- 
tatives of State and Party continued their pil- 
grimage up the narrow roadway to the cathedral 
between ranks of the SS-Standarte “ Ger- 
mania.” “ Like true knights of old in the service 
of their lord,’ wrote d’Alquen, describing 
these armed soldiers of Heinrich Himmler. 
“They may call us heathen, uncomprehend- 
ingly, but if they could have seen us then,” 
d’Alquen observed, “‘ they would have experi- 
enced what real German piety is—fitting our 
faith and our kind.”*® At the cathedral, the 
Nazis were searching for the symbols of a 
“manly ” religion, of a religion of life “ going 
on forever, from yesterday until tomorrow.” 
They wanted to find “an ancestral hall dedi- 
cated to a mighty God in which they could, 
nevertheless, stand upright and proud.” 
Honouring the “ spirit of life,” embodied in 
their forefathers, they used a kind of primitive 
symbolic magic to endow themselves with the 
supposed prowess of Henry I. 

Himmler’s speech abounded with romantic 
words emphasizing the tie between present-day 
Germans and the distant past, embodied in the 
cathedral. The expressions Ahnen (forefathers) 
and Erbe (heritage) not only placed his listeners 
“‘in the endless chain of life” but reminded 
them of Himmler’s own Ahnenerbe, an organi- 
zation dedicated to preserving the sacred relic: 


? Rede des Reichsfiihrers SS, pp. §-6. 
8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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“ Two SS guardsmen . . . like living statues . . . in the burial crypt” 


2nd monuments of Germanic life. Runic in- in the senseless mechanisms of the modern 
scriptions had been the source of the ubiquitous, world.® 
lightning-shaped double S. With these , : 

® See Hans Buchheim, “‘ Die SS in der Verfas- 


affirmations of faith, of belonging, Himmler sung des Dritten Reiches,” Vierteljahreshefte fir 
and his cohorts wooed people who felt lost Zeitgeschichte, April, 1955, pp. 128-155. 
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March past of flag-bearers of the Hitler Youth 


Many factors supported the romantic tone 
of Himmler’s speech. The German language 
itself is full of cloudy, deep-sounding propa- 
ganda words. Even slightly educated Germans 
had for many years been filled with medieval 
history and pseudo-history. From Hermann 
in A.D. 9 to Heinrich in A.D. 900 the average 
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German moved comfortably and easily among 
heroes and demi-gods. Finally, the soft emo- 
tionalism of the hard-headed petit bourgeois in 
the Nazi ranks heightened the effect of every 
romantic phrase. The Nazis were incredibly 
sentimental. 

Himmler soon launched into two of his 
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favourite bétes noires, Charlemagne and Chris- 
tianity. It was the German leaders’ own fault, 
said the Reichsfuehrer SS, that the German_ 
stem-duchies were mechanically centralized by 
the West- Frank Karl, impelled by an alien, 
Byzantine model. Inner discord, the old evil 
of Germanness, almost destroyed Germany 
before it was ever realized, when Charlemagne 
momentarily succeeded in substituting central 
administration and naked power for Germanic 
leader-follower relationships. Moreover, he 
introduced Christianity into Germany so 
violently that he left bloody wounds in Ger- 
mandom which have never healed. He paved 
the way for worldly power-grabbing on the 
part of the hypocritical “ spiritual” princes 
and for interference by the church in secular 
affairs. Lastly, he turned the Germans’ gaze 
away from their age-old settlement territory 
to the east along the Vistula, south toward 
Italy. 

By contrast, Heinrich of Saxony was an 
heroic figure. After dismissing Ludwig the 
German and Conrad I as shadow-kings who 
presided over the liquidation of German unity, 
especially of Alsace-Lorraine (sic), Himmler 
described his name-sake as a tough, clever poli- 
tician who had the foresight necessary to re- 
build Germany. The analogy was obvious. If 
the Weimar state was an alien “ administrative 
mechanism” wielding naked power, as the 
Nazis often alleged, the Nazi state must be the 
modern heir to Heinrich I’s Germany. Later 
in his speech, Himmler was to make it clear that 
it was Adolf Hitler whom he regarded as the 
reincarnation of Heinrich the Saxon." But 
was it just a coincidence that Heinrich Himmler 
chose to idealize a medieval ruler bearing his 
own Christian name ? 

“The great Heinrich had the courage to 
carry out unpopular policies,” continued 
Himmler. He united the old groups of servile 
troops (Dienstmannen) with the Germanic 
peasant army, instilled new discipline into his 
creation, and gave it military practice by in- 
stalling units in many new fortified castles as 
Wehrbauern.* These measures were precisely 
Himmler’s own dream. Not only did he take 


‘© Rede des Reichsfiihrers SS, pp. 7-8. 
" Ibid., pp. 13, 20. 
'2 Tbid., pp. 9-11. 
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pride in his ability to carry out unpleasant tasks 
unflinchingly, which was not at all true of 
Hitler, but he designed the Schutzstaffel as the 
future aristocracy of the soil (Neuadel von 
Blut und Boden). He had already conceived the 
idea of SS military settlement on the Russian 
steppes which he was to implement in 1942."* 
The SS was simultaneously a corps of janis- 
saries committed to absolute obedience and a 
popularly based movement of “ uncommon 
common men” in revolt against the caste- 
ridden German General Staff. Yet on the face 
of his remarks, the average listener could read 
praise of Adolf Hitler. Was he not, like Hein- 
rich I, carrying out an unpopular policy of 
friendship with Germany’s enemies, while he 
rearmed—infusing the old professional soldiers 
with the fresh blood of universal military 
service ? This Aesopian language is charac- 
teristic of all totalitarian communication, and 
of the conspiracy inherent in totalitarianism 
before and after the seizure of power. Even 
when they understood the implications, the 
dictator and Himmler’s rivals would have to 
allow such Aesopian language to continue until 
they could do without their fellow-conspirator. 

Himmler, of course, also laid stress on 
Heinrich’s personal qualities—the ideals of the 
SS leader. He was a sober, soldierly type, to 
whom all religious Schwdrmerei (enthusiasm) 
was alien. Yet his word and his handshake were 
holy to him. He truly surpassed his followers 
in courage, stature and wisdom. He rein- 
troduced the old German organic loyalty be- 
tween the leader and his people, and thereby 
won the friendship of the other stem-dukes who 
had fought bitterly against the Carolingian 
ecclesiastical administrative hierarchy. He saw 
the value of peaceful union among all Germans 
instead of short-term victories over valuable 
elements of Germandom. The German people, 
he recognized, must begin to raise their vision 
beyond the tribe and the tribal lands, to a 
defence of the Marches, and he knew that the 
stem-dukes could not be expected to defend the 
Marches if they were treated meanly after the 
Carolingian fashion. Only restoration of their 
sovereign rights would enable them to fight off 
the barbarians. ‘“‘ The law of life teaches that 


13R. L. Koehl, “ The Politics of Resettlement,” 
Western Political Quarterly, June, 1953, pp. 231-242. 
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HEINRICH HIMMLER and SS leaders: “‘ like true knights of old 
in the service of their lord...” 


men do not defend what they do not possess.””!4 
After this fashion, Himmler not only appealed 
for Austrian Anschluss and defended the in- 
dependence of Gauleiter like Julius Streicher 
and Erich Koch; he reminded the better in- 
structed of his followers of their own dreams 


14 Rede des Reichsfithrers SS, pp. 13-16. 
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of a great Nordic Order including Scandinavia, 
Britain and the Baltic peoples, and of a feudal 
appanage for the SS in the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. 

Pictures in the brochure show Himmler in 
the cathedral during the magical “ blessing ”’ 
of Hitler Youth banners, Himmler giving the 
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password to his SS guard of honour (King 
Henry and Germany!), and Himmler laying a 
wreath on the grave of Heinrich’s consort, 
Mathilde. Combined with theatrical effects 
there is a perceptible mysticism. We are not 
confronted here with consummate showman- 
ship so much as with a remarkably primitive 
“ acting-out ” of the cravings and strivings of 
leading National Socialists. These men sought 
to “‘ restore the broken link in the chain of life,” 
to place themselves as intermediaries between 
the mythical past and the vigorous, hopeful 
young people of Germany. To Nazis like 
Himmler, heroic myths were undoubtedly more 
real than the dusty tomes of the professors from 
which they sprang. Breaches in a sound tradi- 
tion seemed alone capable of explaining to 
countless Germans the great gap between the 
“German ideal” which they had been taught 
and the bleak and tragic realities of the twen- 
tieth century. Himmler’s generation felt them- 
selves to be the last hope, the last gasp of the 
good old times, the old ways of righteousness in 
Germany. If they could not save Germany’s 
youth from what seemed barbarism and 
degeneracy, the chance would never recur. 

Himmler and his SS were weak vessels, as 
indeed was the whole National Socialist move- 
ment, for such a precious heritage. Himmler’s 
personal ambitions had led him to accept, 
indeed to seek, the réle of German policeman 
and executioner. The very year in which the 
ceremony at Quedlinburg took place saw 
Himmler realize his ambitions in becoming 
Chief of the German Police. Yet the hatred 
and the loathing of so many Germans, even 
Nazis—or especially of Nazis—for the réle he 
had assumed drove Himmler to despair and 
then to the very fantasies we have just seen. 
Because of his “ negative side,” Himmler 
sought desperately to be “ constructive ”—to 
make his SS his real gift to Germany, to find in 
myths the strength he knew he lacked. In 
reality, the man was tied up in emotional knots, 
which gave rise to torturing physical symptoms. 
Unfortunately for the world, these were not the 
only symptoms. They may even have justified 
Himmler on his course, as pathological suffer- 
ing so often does. 


The Schutzstaffel was never to repeat the 
Quedlinburg ceremony. It turned increasingly 
in later years to military training and the 
recruitment of its own soldiers. Himmler was 
to dismiss his chief theoretician and stage- 
manager, Richard Walter Darré, in 1938 for 
being “too theoretical.” The SS flung off 
domination by the romantic enthusiasts in 
exchange for practitioners of naked power like 
Heydrich. The pot-bellied bureaucrats of the 
élite and the brainless ramrods among the 
recruits combined to nullify the “ idealism ” of 
the Reichsfuehrer himself. The consequences 
were to be seen in Auschwitz. 

The romantic-idealistic aspect of National 
Socialism is still significant. Without the 
beautiful props of Germany’s architectural 
remnants, the legends of German prowess, and 
the enormous craving to be part of a living if 
not eternal heritage, Germans would not feel 
justified in submitting to discipline and hard 
work. Above all, they would not “ under- 
stand ” and tolerate cruelty. Once recruited, 
however, National Socialists could be accli- 
matized to discipline, hard work and cruelty, 
even as the memory of the Quedlinburg cere- 
monies faded away. Furthermore, a man like 
Himmler would never give up his personal 
dreams. Three years later, in 1939, Himmler 
persuaded Hitler to make him solely respon- 
sible for strengthening Germandom everywhere 
in eastern Europe. From 1939 to 1945, Himmler 
sought to carve out feudal domain for himself 
and his SS, stretching from Poland and the 
Baltic States to the Crimea. Names like 
Altburgund (Poland) and Gothenland (Crimea) 
suggest the appeal to German history. In this 
new Prussia, thousands of SS soldiers died to 
defend SS strongpoints to the last man, would- 
be elements of a second Teutonic Order. Their 
contribution to the tales of German military 
prowess and Deutsche Treue have today be- 
come the focus of a revitalized SS tradition in 
post-war Germany.’® Perhaps Heinrich the 
Great (fl. 1936) built better than he knew. 


15 See Felix Kersten, Totenkopf und Treue: 
Himmler ohne Uniform (Hamburg, 1953). 

16 Paul Hausser, Waffen SS im Einsatz (Gottingen, 
1953). 
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LORD SALISBURY. 


N MONDAY, JUNE 8TH, 1885, the second 
C ) sisiston Administration was defeated 

in the House of Commons by twelve 
votes on an Opposition amendment to the 
Budget moved by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
The division which concluded the term of 
office of the Liberal Government is one of the 
minor curiosities of our political history. The 
debate had been lifeless and torpid until 
Gladstone rose, just before one o’clock in the 
morning, to denounce the Opposition in his 


Sketch by Phil May 


The Miaiunisterial Crisis 


By ROBERT RHODES JAMES 


National Portrait Gallery 


of 1885 





The unexpected fall of Gladstone’s 
government in Fune 1885 

was the cause of acute 
embarrassment to the parliamentary 
Opposition, whose victory 


caught them unprepared 


most scathing and energetic manner; he re- 
iterated a warning made by Sir Charles Dilke 
earlier in the evening that the government 
regarded the motion as one of censure. “ It 
is a question of life and death,” he declared. 
*“* As such we accept it, and as such we do not 
envy those who if they gain the victory will 
have to bear the consequences.” The House 
was puzzled, but it was not until the Question 
had been put from the Chair for the second 


time and the doors had been locked that it was 
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realized that the ranks of the Ministerialists 

ere unusually thin. While the Premier sat 
unconcernedly writing his nightly letter to the 
Queen on the Treasury Bench after recording 
his vote, a buzz of excitement arose around 
him, and below the gangway on the Opposition 
side Lord Randolph Churchill was sitting on 
the edge of his seat, looking eagerly from door 
to door, while Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
came in and out of the Chamber calling out the 
latest figures. When the Clerk at the Table 
handed the slip of paper with the result to Mr. 
Rowland Winn, the Conservative Whip, a 
tumult of cheers broke out from the Opposition, 
led by Lord Randolph himself, who leapt on to 
the bench and waved his handkerchief fran- 
tically, while the Irish behind him followed 
suit, adding to the uproar with exultant cries 
of “ Buckshot!” and “Coercion!” The 
general astonishment at the defeat of a govern- 
ment with a majority of over sixty on such an 
issue was increased when it was learnt that 
some sixty-two Liberals had been absent, of 
whom only fourteen were paired; four voted 
for the Opposition amendment. The con- 
temporary impression that the government had 
been guilty of an act of voluntary liquidation 
has not since been revised. 

The victory was an acute embarrassment for 
the Conservative party. For four years it had 
waged an unremittingly bitter assault on the 
government, and in recent months, spurred on 
by the tragedy of Gordon’s death at Khartoum 
and the obvious divisions in the Liberal ranks, 
the ferocity of its attacks had daily increased. 
But the provisions of the new Reform Act, 
which postponed a General Election until the 
autumn at least, and the serious rifts within 
the Tories themselves, led to the curious 
paradox of the Conservative party furiously 
attacking the government and yet dreading its 
defeat. Lord Salisbury himself, although in the 
van of the bitter denigration of the Ministry, 
was greatly relieved when the government 
survived the vote of censure on the Gordon 
disaster in March by fourteen votes. On June 
7th he wrote to Lady John Manners, who had 
told him that Lord Randolph Churchill 
expected the government to be defeated any day: 


* R.C. is too sanguine a man for his gossip to 
be taken at its full value, so I hope that, in spite 
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of appearances, the Ministry is not breaking up. 
Nothing would be more intolerable than a 
Ministerial crisis just now—and nothing would 
be harder on the Tories. To have to govern (for) 
six months with a hostile but dying Parliament 
is the very worst thing that can happen to us.. .””! 


When he heard of the government’s defeat he 
was aghast. “ The prospect before us is very 
serious,” he wrote to Lord Cranbrook on the 
roth; “ the vote on Monday night was anything 
but a subject for congratulation.” 

The crisis which had broken so unexpectedly 
had its roots in the events of the previous years. 
As it was the Irish Question which had be- 
devilled the administration from its earliest 
days, so it was the same problem which even- 
tually destroyed it. Early in 1885 the great 
question of the renewal of the coercion laws 
arose, and a clear divergence of views became 
apparent in the Cabinet. The Viceroy and 
Chief Secretary, Lord Spencer and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, pressed strongly 
for their renewal, but Chamberlain and Dilke 
suddenly intervened with a scheme of compre- 
hensive local self-government for Ireland on a 
county basis, culminating in a central board. 
Gladstone, whose entire being revolted against 
coercion, gave it his blessing, and it was con- 
veyed to Parnell, the Irish leader, through 
Captain O’Shea, the husband of his mistress, 
for his views. Parnell, alarmed lest the un- 
deniable attractions of the plan would stand in 
the way of an Irish National Parliament, com- 
municated to Chamberlain a modified scheme 
designed purely as an improvement on the 
system of Irish local government and not as a 
substitute for Home Rule. O’Shea concealed 
certain important letters of Parnell’s which 
made this clear, and Chamberlain was given 
the entirely erroneous impression that this was 
Parnell’s own proposal for a final settlement. 
Chamberlain’s subsequent efforts to convert 
the Cabinet to the scheme have an air of un- 
reality about them, but they resulted, after 
several weeks of argument, in a flat rejection by 
the Cabinet on May gth after a discussion in 
which all the Peers except Granville were 
against it and all the Commoners—with the 
ominous exception of Hartington—supported 
it. From this decision and its consequences 


1 Lady G. Cecil’s Life of Lord Salisbury. 
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SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: “‘ A Scagliola Apollo.” 
Cartoon in Vanity Fair 


came the disruption of a Ministry which had 
seemed impregnable five years before. Glad- 
stone’s eyes were firmly fixed upon his retire- 
ment at this crucial stage, and his refusal to 
press Chamberlain’s scheme to a Cabinet crisis 
was directly due to his sincere belief that in a 
few months he would be out of public life. On 
May 12th he told the House of Commons that 
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the government intended to amend the Iris! 
Land Bill in the present Session; Chamberlai: 
and Dilke were incensed, as they had under 


stood that such matters would be held over 


until the new Parliament. It was a pure mis 


understanding, but the tension in the Cabine: 


was not eased when first Dilke and then 
Chamberlain resigned. The resignations were 
not made public, and matters stood thus when 
salvation came in the vote of June 8th. 

O’Shea’s deception had completely suc 
ceeded in alienating Chamberlain and Parnell, 
and the latter turned elsewhere. There had 
always been a close sympathy between the 
Irish Home Rulers and Lord Randolph 
Churchill ever since the latter had come out 
strongly against coercive measures, and both 
they and the “ Fourth Party ” had combined 
frequently to the discomfiture of the govern- 
ment. In 1885 Lord Randolph towered in the 
forefront of English domestic politics; he was 
thirty-six years of age, and had risen in five 
years from comparative obscurity to a dominat- 
ing position in the Tory party. His fiery genius 
had attracted the imagination of the electorate 
and had won the ear of the House of Commons; 
his bitter and brilliant attacks on the govern- 
ment had been accompanied by an equally un- 
guarded and successful opposition to the 
accepted leaders of the Tory party in West- 
minster. He was undoubtedly the “ coming 
man” of English politics, and it was to him 
that Parnell went. At Churchill’s house in 
Connaught Place Parnell asked him what would 
be the attitude of a Tory government to 
Coercion; Churchill told him that if the Tories 
came in and he were a member of the govern- 
ment he would oppose a renewal of the Crimes 
Act. Churchill drove this point home in a speech 
markedly friendly to Parnell delivered at the 
St. Stephen’s Club a few days later. Thus it 
was that the Irish Nationalists went into the 
division lobby with the Conservatives to defeat 
the government on June 8th. 

The position of the leadership of the Con- 
servatives was ambiguous in the extreme; since 
the death of Beaconsfield in 1881 the leader- 
ship had been under a “ dual control” shared 
by Sir Stafford Northcote in the Commons and 
Lord Salisbury in the Lords. Northcote’s 
handling of the Opposition in the Commons 
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had come under an increasingly galling fire 
from Lord Randolph and his friends, and his 
position had become extremely insecure; 
Salisbury’s power was equally unsure, and when 
the nation faced a Ministerial crisis the Tory 
party did not even know who was its leader. 

There was a hurried meeting of the leading 
personalities of the Conservative party in 
Northcote’s room at the House of Commons 
on the 9th, when it was decided that they could 
not reasonably refuse office if pressed, but that 
they had powerful reasons for protesting. The 
result of this somewhat nebulous attitude was 
that the eventual decision was placed even more 
firmly in the hands of Salisbury, since no one 
except Northcote seriously considered that 
anyone else but he would be sent for. 

Although the question of the membership 
of the government was hypothetical, Hicks 
Beach hastened to write to Lord Salisbury, 
urging him to discuss the situation with 
Churchill: 


‘ 


‘... You know what a creature of impulse he 
is,’ he wrote, “‘ and how he fancies neglect, etc., 
without cause. But he seems from what he said 
to me here (the Carlton Club) just now, to think— 
(or at any rate, to convey to others that he thinks) 
—that it would look as if he were place-hunting 
if he went now to call on you without being asked 
—and to feel much affronted at not being asked. 

“T am not saying that such tempers are 
reasonable. But whatever objections may, in any 
case, exist to the formation of a Conservative 
Government would, I think, be rendered insuper- 
able if such a Government had to be formed 
without the man who is far and away the most 
popular Conservative in the House of Commons 


Salisbury acted at once on this shrewd 
advice, but Lord Randolph politely declined, 
and there the matter rested for the moment. 
On the same day (June roth) he was as surprised 
as anyone at the tumultuous reception given to 
him when he attended the dinner given on the 
Grand Day of the summer term of the Middle 
Temple; when he rose to drink from the 
loving-cup the assembly jumped to its feet and 
cheered wildly while Northcote and Cranbrook, 
to say nothing of certain members of the 
Royal Family, were virtually ignored. 

Salisbury had several meetings with his 
colleagues on the next day while the summons 
from Balmoral was awaited. Gladstone’s 
cecision to resign seemed firm enough, but 
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there were serious differences of opinion among 
the leading Conservatives. Northcote, who 
was still under the impression that he and not 
Salisbury would be summoned to Balmoral, 
was for taking office, but Beach, who was un- 
enthusiastic throughout, and who kept quoting 
Disraeli’s refusal of office in a minority Parlia- 
ment in 1873 under similar circumstances, 
urged that they should make it quite clear that 
they had no alternative if Gladstone persisted 
in resignation. Later in the day Salisbury and 
Manners had a long discussion, in the course of 
which Salisbury outlined his provisional 
Cabinet, putting Northcote as leader of the 
House of Commons and himself at the Foreign 
Office. Then Ponsonby arrived with the Royal 
Summons and talked things over for a few 
minutes. The gist of their discussion was com- 
municated in a cypher telegram to the Queen; 
‘“* My impression is that Lord Salisbury is 
much pleased. I only asked him privately and he 
answered privately and added he hopes your 
Majesty would permit him to hold the Foreign 


Office as Prime Minister because there was no 
other colleague accustomed to that office...” 


Salisbury sent one of his sons to tell North- 
cote of what had happened, and the old man 
was so overcome with disappointment that he 
left the room.” Salisbury, his mind virtually 
made up, left on the night mail for Balmoral; as 
Ponsonby had shrewdly noted, he was “ much 
pleased ” with the invitation, and his activities 
at Balmoral go far to support this contention. 

While he was in the train for Scotland, 
neatly evading reporters by secreting himself 
in an empty third-class compartment, Ponsonby 
was seeing Gladstone and was discovering that 
he was having doubts about the wisdom of his 
decision. Again, a cypher telegram to the 
Queen summed up the interview: 

**,. Though Mr. Gladstone will be ready to 
form a Government, if Opposition cannot*, he 


evidently thinks it must be a modification of the 
present one...” 


2 Rambling Recollections, by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff (Macmillan, 1908), volume two, p. 271. This 
story seems to be repeated nowhere else in the 
biographies of the leading personalities, but Wolff 
was very closely involved in the details of the crisis, 
and the evidence contained in the diaries of Lord 
John Manners and Lord Cranbrook tends to support 
the authenticity of this incident. Certainly Northcote 
felt the Sovereign’s choice very keenly. 

3 Author’s italics. 
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Lord Salisbury in negotiation with Lord Randolph Churchill: a view of the crisis from Fun, Fune 24th, 1885. 
The small central sketch shows the Conservative leader in full flight, exclaiming “ Anywhere to escape Randy” 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: “‘ overcome with 
disappointment ” 
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Gladstone himself telegraphed to the Queen 
on the same day; his resignation stood, but he 
added, significantly, that Salisbury’s refusal 
would “obviously change the situation.” 
Thus, as Salisbury travelled north, Gladstone 
wavered in London. The “ modification ” he 
envisaged involved the removal of Dilke and 
Chamberlain, but from so drastic a step he 
shrank. Once again, his impending retirement 
and the necessity of handing a _ united 
party to his successor was a powerful and 
perhaps decisive factor. But Salisbury’s refusal 
to take office would waive the hesitation: 
away. 

On the 12th the Conservative leader had an 
audience with the Queen. At his suggestion 
she telegraphed a further request to Gladstone 
to reconsider his decision, but there was no 
intimation of Salisbury’s unwillingness to form 
a Ministry, and in the absence of this vital fact 
Gladstone declined to alter his decision. The 
Queen then formally asked Salisbury to attempt 
to form a government, and he replied that 

















tion 





iithough he thought that Gladstone should 
,ave stayed in office he would come to the 
Jueen’s assistance in her present difficulty. 
fe protested that he had not time to consult 
nis colleagues properly, and said that he in- 
tended to take the Foreign Office; he admitted 
hat Northcote presented a great difficulty, for 
he was obviously unfitted to be Leader of the 
House of Commons. Lord Randolph, he said, 
must have office, and he asked the Queen if she 
had “any insuperable objection to him.’ 
The Queen replied that she had not, but was 
startled when Salisbury said that he intended 
to give him the India Office. He then told her 
that he was afraid that Churchill would refuse 
to serve under Northcote in the Commons and 
that Beach would support him on this. When 
Lord Salisbury left Balmoral two of the major 
questions had been answered; he and not 
Northcote had received the Royal Summons, 
and he had resolved to form a Ministry. But 
his remarks to the Queen reveal the extent of 
his appreciation of the difficulties ahead. 
Meanwhile in London the principal charac- 
ters of the Tory party had been making their 
own plans. Lord Carnarvon, hurrying down 
from his home at Highclere, urged Northcote 
to exert his influence to accept office in view of 
the necessity of a new and constructive Irish 
policy. Northcote himself, in the course of a 
stroll in St. James’s Park with Manners, 
sketched his future position as Leader of the 
House of Commons and said that he would 
insist upon being closely informed of the 
foreign policy of the government. He was 
extremely unhappy over the Queen’s choice, 
but believed that his voice would be a powerful 
one in the new Ministry. Soon after came the 
first blow; Salisbury telegraphed to him, invit- 
ing him to be First Lord of the Treasury, and 
he replied at once deprecating a breach of the 
tradition which assigned that office to the 
Prime Minister. Salisbury hurriedly offered 


‘This question was almost certainly occasioned 
by a notorious social scandal in 1876 when Lord 
Randolph and the Prince of Wales had had a furious 
juarrel which had split London Society and had 
-ven led to a challenge to a duel between the two 
nen. The Queen’s intervention had prevented this, 
ut Churchill and his young wife were ostracized in 
ociety and the quarrel was not ended until some 
x years later. But by 1885 the two were on the best 
terms again. 
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him the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and 
the leadership of the Commons, and he 
accepted; Beach accepted the Colonial Office, 
but Lord Randolph Churchill adamantly 
refused the India Office while Northcote was in 
the Commons. Salisbury’s fears as confided 
to the Queen were realized; Beach, when he 
heard of Churchill’s action from an independ- 
ent source refused to join. Neither the dispatch 
of Salisbury’s private secretary to Connaught 
Place nor the personal intervention of Lady 
Salisbury, who interrupted a private dinner 
party to ask Lord Randolph’s mother, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, to exert her influence, 
seemed to have any effect on Churchill’s 
decision. For the moment he stood aloof and 
saw hardly anyone; his friends became seriously 
alarmed, and on the 14th his mother sent him 
a thoughtful letter pointing out the falseness of 
his position and reminding him both of 
Salisbury’s personal courtesy to him and his 
delicate relationship with Northcote as an old 
and valued friend. As the days went by 
Churchill’s moods of despair and elation 
fluctuated, and it was in one of the former that 
he met Rosebery at the Turf Club and gloomily 
threatened to leave the Tory party. When his 
friend told him that Salisbury could not pos- 
sibly form a Ministry without him, Lord 
Randolph replied moodily, “He can form a 
Ministry if necessary with waiters from the 
Carlton Club !” 

On Monday the 15th,-a week after the 
Gladstone administration had fallen, the lead- 
ing members of the Conservative party met at 
Salisbury’s London home, in Arlington Street, 
and Churchill was the only one who did not 
accept the invitation. He had cancelled all his 
public engagements and remained isolated. 
Just before the meeting Northcote told Salis- 
bury privately that he would prefer a Secretary- 
ship of State in the Lords in view of his poor 
health, and Salisbury must have thought that 
his troubles were at anend. The actual meet- 
ing, however, was abortive. Beach and Lord 
George Hamilton opposed taking office at all; 
Salisbury replied by reading out the letters 
between the Queen and Gladstone and con- 
cluded that he was “in duty bound” to 
stand by the Queen. Beach was unabashed 
and pressed his point; Salisbury somewhat 
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theatrically threatened to retire from public 
life rather than abandon the Queen; Beach 
demanded more explicit assurances from Glad- 
stone about essential business and Hamilton 
again supported him when he declared that 
they could not take office without Churchill 
even if Gladstone was accommodating. There 
was considerable feeling among several of the 
elder men about Churchill’s demands, which 
were described as “ preposterous.” The Times 
echoed the general opinion rather more accu- 
rately in its leading article that morning when 
it declared that 


** |... We must be content to wait a little longer 
before we can undertake to criticize the structure 
of a Cabinet as to which it is only certain that it 
will be dominated by Lord Salisbury and that 
Lord Randolph Churchill must have an important 
place init...” 
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Salisbury sent a description of the meeting 
to the Queen and concluded that “ some time 
for negotiation is necessary.” 

The crisis moved forward speedily; North- 
cote came to hear of Lord Randolph’s require- 
ments and refused to have anything to do with 
the proposed Ministry. The situation was 
further exacerbated by an extraordinary in- 
cident in the House of Commons that evening 
which throws much light on the condition of the 
Tory party at the time. 

A wrangle arose over the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Redistribution 
Bill started by Wolff and supported by Lord 
Randolph; Wolff moved the adjournment of 
the House, and Dilke replied that the amend- 
ments had the approval of Lord Salisbury; this 
was corroborated by Northcote; Churchill 
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and Wolff were unimpressed and impenitent. 
The pattern had become a familiar one, but in 
view of the situation uneasiness began to stir 
the Tory party. Beach then rose, and to the 
astonishment of the House supported the 
adjournment from the Dispatch Box; in the 
ensuing division the Tory party, to quote 
Sir Winston Churchill, “split into puzzled 
fragments.” Beach had no idea of the magni- 
tude of his crime until he sat down; he had 
entered the Chamber when Lord Randolph 
was speaking and had supported him as a matter 
of course, unaware that he was rebuffing 
Northcote. All this was unsuspected, and in- 
dignation flamed in the Lobby. Mr. Gibson, 
one of Churchill’s firmest supporters, told 
Manners furiously that “ Randolph is imprac- 
ticable and immovable”; Churchill said to 
another Conservative, ‘‘ This is the end of a 
Conservative Government.” In fact, it helped 
to accelerate the crisis. 

Manners went round to Arlington Street 
at once to acquaint Salisbury of this extra- 
ordinary development, and Arthur Balfour 
found Churchill at the Carlton and had a long 
discussion with him, urging him to change his 
mind before the party split up. This was 
almost certainly the final factor which made 
Lord Randolph descend from his Olympian 
detachment, although the entreaties of his 
friends and the debate on the Lords’ Amend- 
ments must have made his mind more receptive 
than it had been hitherto. The next morning 
he drove round to see Salisbury, and they had 
a long talk which lasted over an hour, in the 
course of which Lord Randolph removed all 
his conditions, although asking that Wolff, 
Gorst and Balfour should be rewarded. 
When Manners arrived after lunch he found 
Salisbury in a very good humour and was told 
all about the meeting; he was dispatched to 
Northcote again to ask him to take a peerage 
and the Colonial Office, and Northcote con- 
sented. On the same day Lord Carnarvon 
agreed to become Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
under conditions which do not concern us 
here but which were of the utmost importance 
later on when he and Salisbury split over Home 
Rule. 

The crisis was virtually over, but there was a 
brief and pathetic epilogue. Northcote, who 


had suffered a series of cruel humiliations since 
Salisbury had been summoned to Balmoral, 
now played his last card. In view of the actions 
of Beach and Churchill on the 15th he declined 
to serve under them. It was easily trumped. 
Salisbury, whose patience was nearly at an end, 
reminded him that the suggestion that he 
should go to the Lords had come from himself 
and not from Churchill. There was a frigid 
and unhappy interview between Manners and 
Northcote after the first meeting of the proposed 
Cabinet when the former pointed out somewhat 
tartly that Churchill’s action had had nothing 
to do with his supersession. The Queen, on 
the advice of Salisbury, intervened with a 
charming letter to Northcote, and, with the 
title of first Earl of Iddesleigh, he went to 
the House of Lords as First Lord of the 
Treasury, the very post which he had angrily 
refused at the commencement of the crisis. 
The Ministerial Crisis of 1885 was not yet 
over in that Gladstone hesitated for some days 
over the vital question of assurances for 
essential business, and yet in its personal and 
most important details it was concluded. It 
was the first of a series of triumphs in domestic 
politics which was to distinguish the later career 
of Lord Salisbury and was in many respects his 
most important. He had formed an adminis- 
tration in the teeth of criticism from an ex- 
tremely influential minority; he had secured 
the services of the most able men in the party; 
he had estranged remarkably few people. The 
factors which had led to the successful con- 
clusion of the affair were his acute political 
sense, which was one of his most remarkable 
personal attributes; the uncompromising 
attitudes of Churchill and Beach at the begin- 
ning; Northcote’s personal offer to go the 
Lords; and finally, Churchill’s undignified but 
effective descent from his lofty but untenable 
position. Salisbury’s most difficult task had 
been the reconciliation between Lord Randolph 
and Northcote, not only as individuals but for 
what each stood for. Churchill was the in- 
carnation of a new and militant Conservatism 
which had embraced the title of the “ Tory 
Democracy ” and which had secured a remark- 
able degree of support in the country; North- 
cote represented what Disraeli once called 
“‘ the respectable element ” in the party, which 
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was extremely influential, and which keenly 
resented Churchill’s attacks on Northcote, 
Sir Richard Cross, and W. H. Smith. Salisbury 
was not in a position in 1885 to be able to do 
without either of these elements, and therefore 
a Conservative government which did not 
include both Churchill and Northcote would 
have been doomed from the start. This factor 
was complicated by Salisbury’s personal friend- 
ship with Northcote and his acute awareness 
of how unfitted he was for responsible office 
in view of his poor record as leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons for the previous 
five years and his chronic ill-health. In this 
light the significance of Northcote’s suggestion 
that he should go to the Lords can be ap- 
preciated. The relationship between Salisbury 
and Churchill is a fascinating subject beyond 
the scope of this article, but it must be under- 
stood that in 1885 they scarcely knew each 
other. It was to Churchill, however, rather 
than to any other individual that Salisbury 
owed his position and there could be no ques- 
tion that Lord Randolph should not have a 
major office in the new Cabinet. Churchill’s 
dramatic seizure of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations a year previously and his 
willingness to come to terms with Salisbury had 
given the latter his first insight into the char- 
acter of this brilliant young man, and his 
activities in the crisis had accentuated his rather 
unfavourable opinion. In confidence to Lord 
Cranbrook he had a few extremely acid com- 
ments to make on “one forced on him who 
played such pranks” and the events of the 
next few months were to increase his distrust 
of Lord Randolph. In personality and in 
politics they were far apart. 

The results of the crisis must be carefully 
distinguished from the consequences of the 
Conservative government which was to hold 
power until the end of January of the next year. 
But they are clear enough. The presence of 
Churchill and Carnarvon in the new adminis- 
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tration led both the Irish and Gladstone to 
believe that here indeed was “ the new depar- 


ture.” It is not unhistorical to see a direct 
connection between the formation of the 
Conservative Ministry of 1885 and Gladstone’s 
conviction that he could no longer resist Home 
Rule for Ireland. Churchill noted this many 
years later when he drew up a personal 
memorandum on the crisis. “I came to the 
conclusion,” he wrote, “ that in June 1885 we 
had been most unfortunately inspired. I can 
trace a clear connection of cause and effect 
between Lord Salisbury’s accession to office in 
1885, and Mr. Gladstone’s new departure in 
1886.” This was undoubtedly the most 
important consequence of the Ministerial 
Crisis of 1885, but the others are no less signi- 
ficant. 
the Tory party, and was already demonstrating 
privately certain antipathies against Lord 
Randolph Churchill which were to prove of 
vital importance in their later relationship; 
Churchill himself had incurred deep odium in 
certain quarters over Northcote’s treatment. 
And on the Liberal side the results were no 
less important. Gladstone had temporarily 
retained an outward appearance of unity in the 
party; the Liberals found themselves on the 
offensive rather than adopting a defensive réle 
in the ensuing General Election; the serious 
Whig-Radical rift had been kept private for 
the moment. Yet in the long run the crisis 
and the events which led up to it struck a 
mortal blow against the Liberal party; the Irish 
vote at the elections was solidly Conservative 
and this led directly to the defeat of the first 
Home Rule Bill in 1886 as well as gravely 
exacerbating relations between the Liberals 
and the Irish Home Rulers. From a crisis 
which had one of the most curious beginnings 
in our political history events moved on which 
were to lead to the disruption of the Liberal 
party and the commencement of virtually 
twenty years’ rule by Lord Salisbury. 


Lord Salisbury had gained control of 
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Kublai Khan and South-East Asia 
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HEN A EUROPEAN THINKS OF Kublai 
Khan his recollections are of a 
monarch distant in space and time, 

2 Mongol who became Chinese, a barbarian 

who became civilized. He remembers that the 

venace from the East, which under Kublai’s 
oredecessors had been so close—with Mongol 


From: ‘ The Mongol Empire by Michael Prawdin, 1941 
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armies in western Europe and their horsemen 
but a few days’ ride from the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North Sea—suddenly receded and 
came no more. 

But to us here in South-East Asia, with our 
eyes turned northwards, up to the overhanging 
mass of China, Kublai Khan looms out as the 
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Horsemen in the Cambodian army, a relief at Angkor Wat 


man who planned a many-pronged South-East 
Asian invasion. Under him a threat that had 
seemed remote at last materialized, effecting 
momentous changes in the development of the 
states concerned. So far this is the last great 
Chinese invasion of South-East Asia, and, apart 
from a curious naval sweep a century later, 
China after Kublai’s death retreated inside its 
traditional boundaries. In the present state of 
the world it is an episode not without a certain 
topicality. 

Mongol power early in the thirteenth 
‘century under Ghengis Khan had grasped 
securely most of central Asia and northern 
China. By 1240, under his son, the Mongol 
armies were moving apparently irresistibly 
into western Europe. By 1260, North Africa 
was threatened by his grandson, western Asia 
had been sacked, and the centres of Islam 
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devastated. A huge area of Eurasia, from the 
Yellow Sea to within sight of the Mediter- 
ranean, was either controlled or dominated by 
the Mongols. 

In China, the Mongols controlled by 1235 
all of the lands north of the Yangtse Kiang, and 
it was the area south of the river, where at the 
time the graceful civilization of the Sung still 
flourished, that first received the attention of 
Kublai. The conquest of the millions of paddy 
fields, the thousands of villages and the scores 
of Chinese towns of the south was begun by 
the Mongols in 1236. Their horsemen struggled 
in the mosaic of flooded fields, and galloped 
vainly round the walled cities, until the advent 
of Kublai to power in 1260. 

He began his movement south when he was 
still serving under his father. In 1254, as part 
of the war against the Sung, Kublai and 








Uraingkatai, another famous general whose 
father had led an army to the Danube, were 
rdered to conquer Yunnan. Wild, remote, 
primitive, Yunnan had rarely been under 
Chinese control before. In the great days of 
he T’ang, and possibly for a moment in the 
Han, there had been Chinese overlordship, but 
for the most part it had remained outside the 
Middle Kingdom, a mysterious and savage land. 
By conquering Yunnan, Kublai outflanked 
the Sung territory on the coast, and so thor- 
oughly was the area policed and so capably 
administered that it has remained part of China 
ever more. By this time (1254) many of the 
hitherto pagan Mongols were Muslim, and in 
Yunnan the conquerors built mosques and 
preached the faith so persuasively that Yunnan, 
after the north-west area of China, where the 
caravan routes converge, is the strongest 
Muslim area in the country. 

Impressive though these historic changes 
were, a third result was of a far greater signifi- 
cance, important enough to mainland South- 
East Asia to form a watershed in its history. 
This was the acceleration in the slow movement 
south of the indigenous peoples near the border, 
the Tai. By their movement south, which 


after the onrush of the Mongols took on all the 
characteristics of a folk migration, a new era 
was begun and an old ended. The ancient 
Indianized states in South-East Asia are to fall, 
and modern Siam is founded. 

With Yunnan conquered, Kublai (elected 
Grand Khan in 1260) turned to the subjection 


of South China. Large contingents of North 
Chinese infantry were used for the plodding and 
difficult conquest in which the Mongol cavalry 
was impotent. Hangchow, the brilliant capital 
and centre of a high culture, fell only after 
many battles. Canton on the coast, whither 
the court had retreated, became the last strong- 
hold. It fell in 1277. The last Sung Emperor, 
a boy of eight, and merely—as last emperors 
are in China—the pathetic figure-head of cor- 
rupt politicians, fled to sea. A naval battle in 
1279 was decisive. Rather than suffer the 
ignominy of capture, a loyal servant seized the 
boy and with him drowned. The dream of 
every northern nomad was at last realized. The 
Khan was emperor of China. 

Although he shifted his capital into China, 


to a rebuilt Peking, and although he bothered 
not when the western Mongols in Russia and 
elsewhere broke away, thus ending Mongol 
unity and permitting Europe to breathe more 
freely, nevertheless Kublai had little of the 
national self-sufficiency of most emperors, 
little of the belief that China really was all that 
was worth governing, and it is as a restless 
Mongol, rather than as a Chinese, that we must 
view his further South-East Asian ventures. 

Kublai, as Marco Polo well noted, acquired 
with ease and pleasure the refinements of the 
civilization he had conquered. But it never 
conquered him. From the very beginning, it 
would seem that Chinese society has consisted 
of those two elements that have lasted ever 
since; a class of peasant proprietors, firmly 
rooted to the soil, and a small oligarchy of 
intellect and culture. And their basic outlook, 
which Kublai never accepted, was that which 
they derived from the foundation of their 
civilization—agriculture. Beyond the limits of 
farm land the Chinese never sought to settle, 
and rarely aspired to conquer. The jungles of 
the south, the deserts of the west, the plains of 
the frozen north, were never for them. For 
how could one live where crops could not be 
grown ? This to Kublai was foreign, unaccept- 
able, and it is as a civilized barbarian that we 
now watch him plunge south. 

It is indicative of his power in China that he 
was able to conduct his attempted expansion, 
undertaken in part before the Sung expired, 
while simultaneously thrusting large forces 
eastward against Japan. Moved partly by dis- 
puted spheres of interest in Korea, and partly 
by piratical raids on the Chinese coast, Kublai 
committed in all over 100,000 troops to various 
attempts at the invasion of Japan, and forced 
the ferocious islanders to battle on their own 
sacred soil for their existence. 

Presumably these Chinese troops, slaugh- 
tered by gale and by the Japanese, contained a 
large element of the politically suspect, and 
militarily defeated, armies of the Sung, and 
Kublai was merely employing them at a safe 
distance from China in much the same manner, 
and for much the same reason, as the Com- 
munists in the mid-twentieth century moved 
armies of “ volunteers ” into Korea. No doubt 
a great deal of the force he was employing in 





. South-East Asia was of a similar kind, but with 
it went some of his best Mongol generals and 
horsemen, and as we shall see, a great deal of 
his “ face” as well. 

In searching for an excuse to despatch these 
armies southward, Kublai was by now Chinese 
enough to consult the past for a precedent. He 
found that many of the South-East Asian states 
had often sent what his advisers were pleased 
to call tribute. Particularly in the great days 
of the T’ang, when again nomadic blood had 
merged with the more solid virtues of the 
Chinese to produce a great empire, gifts had 
been sent and homage had been paid. This 
Kublai demanded again. China was no longer 
weak and divided, and due respect must be 
paid her. Kublai considered that the respect 
that was due to her, and to him, should be paid 
in person by the lesser monarchs without the 
law, and not merely by their underlings, as in 
the past. So ambassadors went southward 
with the royal summons for personal sub- 
mission. 

In the south-west his neighbour state was 
Pagan on the Irrawaddy, with a smaller Pegu 
south of her near the river mouth. Made great 
by Anawratha, at much the same time as 
William the Conqueror made England, it had 
risen to some distinction, and even though by 
the latter half of the thirteenth century the 
dynasty was showing signs of exhaustion, it 
could hardly remember the goodwill mission 
it had once sent to the T’ang, and it had no 
awareness at all of the might that had gathered 
to its north, 

The envoys sent by the viceroy in Yunnan 
in I27I were treated to the extreme rudeness 
and ill-mannered conceit that later became the 
curious feature of this Buddhist and hospitable 
land. And when in 1273 ambassadors came 
from Kublai himself, with a demand for tribute 
couched in his own hand, King Narathihapate 
(later named Tarokpyemin, “he who ran 
away from the Chinese ”) had them killed. 

To mount an invasion of Burma from China 
is difficult, and the mountain mass to the north 
of the country has kept it at most times virtually 
isolated from its river and racial sources, and 
also from Chinese culture or conquest. But no 
trouble was too much for Kublai to redress a 
personal insult, and preoccupied though he 


was, Yunnan began to prepare for a sharp 
stroke of vengeance. Whether it was the news 
of a build-up against him, or merely the 
blindness of a Burman in foreign affairs, for 
some reason Narathihapate began raiding 
Chinese territory, thus adding insult to injury. 

In 1277 Nasr-uddin, the Mongol viceroy of 
Yunnan, having bundled the Burmese out of 
China, invaded north Burma. Marco Polo 
has recorded some details of the battle that was 
fought, of which he was given an eye-witness 
account. It was waged in a grassy valley near 
Bhamo, and the Burmese, commanded by 
O’ho, were at first successful. Not only did 
their forces outnumber the Chinese, 40,000 
to 12,000, but the core of the invading forces, 
the Mongol cavalry, was completely confused 
by the Burmese fleet of war elephants, perhaps 
1,000 strong. 

Rearing, bolting and snorting in terror, the 
Mongol horses threw the line into confusion. 
But Nasr-uddin by a swift act of brilliance won 
the day. The cavalry were ordered to with- 
draw, and they bolted to the end of the valley. 
With the horses tethered out of sight in the 
forests, the Mongols returned on foot to the 
edge. There, hidden and protected, and 
armed with their devastating bows and arrows, 
in the use of which, whether mounted or on 
foot, they were superb, they poured a murder- 
ous fire on to the advancing mass of elephants. 
The positions were reversed. The Burmese, 
trampled on by their dying beasts, broke and 
fled with them, being cut down as they ran by 
the Mongols, mounted once again. The day 
ended in complete victory, and the 1277 cam- 
paign swept to the Irrawaddy before the 
monsoon broke, and, as Field-Marshal Slim 
discovered much later, rendered pursuit most 
hazardous. 

Pagan, however, refused to surrender. In 
1283 a methodical movement of conquest 
began. Resistance, hopeless but defiant, was 
offered to the Chinese as they moved by stages 
down the Irrawaddy on Pagan. In front of the 
ancient city, its hundreds of temples packed 
with praying people, the great dark river flow- 
ing past, the decisive battle was fought. Nara- 
thihapate fled in panic, the capital was sacked 
and the state collapsed. The whole area, Pagan, 
Pegu and Arakan, dissolved. 
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Elephants and ships: warfare on land and sea, from Angkor Wat 


On to a meaningless throne a puppet was 
placed, to pay tribute to Kublai. His assassina- 
tion in 1299, after the death of Kublai in 
China lifted the iron lid, completed the utter 
dissolution of the whole of north and central 
Burma, where the wild and uncivilized Shans 
plundered and broke into fragments the feudal 
vestiges of exhausted Pagan and Pegu. 
Anarchy and disorder, largely as a result of the 
Chinese invasions, ensued until 1364, when the 
Burmese recovered at last from their defeat to 
ound Ava. It was at Ava that Burma met the 
British five hundred years later. 

Results of even more far-reaching con- 
equences occurred in the east of the Indo- 
hinese peninsula, where the second of 
-ublai’s invasions occurred. Here the French 
ndo-China of modern times has partly 
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obscured to the casual observer what is only 
now being revealed, a clear deep division be- 
tween north and south, where one of Asia’s 
great cultural frontiers separates the north, 
the modern Viet-Minh, from the south, 


Cambodia. The north, long before Kublai, 
had been under the pressure of cultural assimi- 
lation from China. Sometimes acknowledged, 
as in T’ang times, sometimes resisted, but 
always constant, Chinese pressure was resent- 
fully regarded in the north. The south how- 
ever looked away, and its mode of thought and 
cultural processes came from India. 

Between the two areas, in the thirteenth 
century as in the third, wedged between the 
Khmer of Cambodia and the Annamese, was 
Champa, a strange pocket of Malaysians, 
isolated from its brethren then building 





maritime civilizations among the islands, and 
subject to intense pressure from its neighbours. 
To these three states, to mighty Angkor in 
Cambodia, to Champa and to Annam, Kublai 
sent embassies on his accession in 1260, and 
demanded a renewal of the tribute that once 
had been sent in the past, accompanied this 
time by the king himself, in person. 

Annam and Champa had been struggling 
together, and Annam quickly complied. Gifts 
were sent, obeisance made, the big brother 
appeased.’ Champa was not Chinese, and was 
farther away. The modern Malay is a master, 
when necessary, in the art of prevarication, and 
he needs no lesson in subtle stalling from a 
Chinese. Neither did his predecessors. Gifts 
naturally were sent, but the king was old (and 
each year he grew older), and various other 
excuses followed, to keep the Chinese, occupied 
in Japan and elsewhere, away from Champa. 

But in 1281 Kublai had had enough. With 
the directness and simplicity of a Mongol, one 
of his picked Marshals, Sogatu, was despatched 
south with orders to “advise” the government 
on how to install an administration more in 
keeping with Chinese ideas, and to send the 


The Ananda Temple at Pagan in Burma, captured by the Mongols in 1283 
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king, honoured with the title “ Prince of the 
second grade,” north to Kublai at Peking. 

This was too much. Champa had seen 
better days, but her people were still indepen- 
dent enough to resent this blatant foreign 
imposition. And the slurring insult to their 
king was the last straw. A nation-wide rising 
gave Indravarman, the old king, the courage to 
resist. The Chinese advisers were fortunate to 
flee the country; Sogatu was thrown on to the 
defensive. 

Kublai reacted swiftly. A powerful fleet in 
1282 brought south an army that by 1283 had 
Champa beaten to its knees. But Indravarman 
was no longer the prevaricator, no longer the 
tired old man who could be browbeaten into 
accepting Chinese support. With his country- 
men still doggedly resisting, he fled from his 
capital to the jungle and to the mountains, and 
from their shelter continued the struggle. 
Kublai was forced to send a further 15,000 
men in 1284, and was unable to achieve the 
decisive victory that the occupying force badly 
needed. 

His difficulties were increased in 1285 when 
Annam, long accepted contemptuously by the 





Chinese as a docile satellite, rebelled at its treat- 
ment. Passage through its territory of another 
rmy for Champa was refused, and the army 
n question, led by Kublai’s son, Togan, was 
cut to pieces in the Red River valley. Sogatu, 
marching up from Champa, and attacked by 
cuerrillas all the way, met a similar fate. Not 
for the last time the indigenous peoples, after 
long years of foreign dominance, had asserted 
their hold on their country. 

Further attempts by Kublai to retrieve the 
situation were unsuccessful, and in 1289 he 
snatched at an offer by Indravarman and 
accepted some face-saving tribute. For with 
China disposed of, an exhausted Champa saw 
looming over her the old menace of a resurgent 
Annam. The struggle with China had proved, 
in the long run, decisive. Champa was isolated 
completely, and when the Annamese began 
expanding south again the Chams were quite 
unable to resist. The ancient state, with a 
thousand years of history, was finally over- 
whelmed in 1471, to vanish completely. Its 
survivors fled on the seas they knew so well, 
some to thriving Malacca, and were there when 
the Portuguese arrived, forty years later. 

The envoy sent to Cambodia had been as 
arrogant and as supercilious as his colleagues at 
Champa and Annam. But he was not dealing 
with a territory contiguous to China and 
terrified of it, nor with an isolated state anxious 
for allies. In Angkor he was in one of the great 
capitals of South-East Asia, in the heart of a 
mighty empire, foreign in outlook, suspicious 
in mind, as proud as China and totally alien to 
it. To the Mongol arrogance a deaf ear was 
turned, and in answer the envoys were 
imprisoned. 

Kublai had overreached himself. No doubt 
had Marshal Sogatu been successful in Champa, 
armies for the invasion of Cambodia would 
have moved south through Annam and been 
assembled on the border. But Sogatu had 
failed and Cambodia was safe. Safe, that is, 
from direct Chinese conquest. But the train of 
consequences that had begun with Kublai’s 
conquest of Yunnan was now to sweep this 
mighty empire into an oblivion only slightly 
less total than that of Champa. 

Pushed south by the conquest of Yunnan, 
the T’ai by 1270 had established Chiengmai 


in the north of the Meping valley, and the Mon 
kingdom there, Haripunjaya, on the flank of 
Cambodia’s empire, and allied to it, had been 
overwhelmed. Further south, coming closer 
to ancient Angkor, Sukhot’ai had been founded. 
Later to figure prominently as a Buddhist 
centre with its own distinctive art, Sukhot’ai in 
the late thirteenth century was an aggressive 
and militant intruder. Its king, Rama Kham- 
heng, established relations with Kublai, and it 
was thus, by the T’ai, from the flank, that the 
Khan’s plans for Cambodian subjection were 
achieved, though he had long been dead before 
their Empire collapsed. 

Constantly moving south, always at the 
expense of Cambodia, the T’ai waged a hundred 
years of warfare with their once great opponent. 
The establishment of Ayutia, bringing their 
centre well down into the plains of the south, 
provided the T’ai with a capital that led them 
to victory. Close to Angkor, it constituted a 
perpetual threat. Finally, in 1431, the city was 
stormed and captured. Its inhabitants fled, 
and although they established a new centre at 
Phnom Penh, this was the end. Slowly Cam- 
bodia faded away, its lands being taken by the 
T’ai, its rivers surrendered to pirates and its 
cities to the jungle, to be discovered only in 
our time, when once again, under a virile in- 
digenous leadership, it faces its age-old peril 
across one of the world’s great boundaries to 
its north. 

Strategically, Kublai had been cautious not 
to attempt the conquest of Cambodia with 
hostile territory between his base and the scene 
of operations. Indeed, the only way he could 
have invaded Cambodia would have been by 
sea, and it would appear as if this was never 
considered. The Chinese, despite the incredible 
number of their ships, have rarely ventured on 
maritime warfare, and until they do so it would 
seem as if South-East Asia need fear no poli- 
tical conquest by them. It is he who rules the 
seas who always has dominated South-East 
Asia, and that, until now, has never been China. 

Perhaps it was due to a dim awareness of 
this, perhaps to mere megalomania, or the in- 
convenience of having a navy idle after its 
Japanese disaster, that Kublai, after the Anna- 
mese and Champa reverses, embarked on the 
first large-scale Chinese naval excursion in 








southern waters, the invasion of Java. It was a 
disaster. Java had had a long history of in- 
digenous adaptation of basically Indianized 
culture, and several maritime empires had 
waxed and waned since civilization, the 
cultural life of cities, had reached its shores. 
Presumably one or the other of these empires 
had sent gifts northward when the might of 
China had grown impressive, and its friendship 
had seemed worthwhile, and no doubt it was 
the recollection of those gifts that again 
provided the flimsy excuse for Kublai’s 
maddest effort. 

Mad though it was, even for a Mongol, 
there are signs that he did not enter into it 
without precaution and preparation. There 
had been Chinese living in South-East Asia 
for some time, trading in pepper and tin. Quite 
possibly two of them were hand-picked by 
Kublai, after his envoys to Java had been forced 
to return humiliated in 1289, as the leaders of 
his striking force. For both his admiral com- 
manding the fleet and the army commander 
spoke Javanese and knew well the southern 
seas. 

May one perceive a further sign of his 
preparations in the sudden permission given to 
Marco Polo to return home ? He had been 
asking in vain for years to go back to Venice. 
Now suddenly he was set free. The reason for 
his departure, as officially given, is the marriage 
of a Chinese princess to a remote Mongolian 
ruler of Persia, and the need of an escort. Is 
this not just slightly far-fetched ? Chinese 
royalty was not in the habit of marrying remote 
and minor chieftains (for so all other lands were 
considered), nor were princesses habitually 
escorted by foreigners. The whole episode may 
be perfectly legitimate, but it seems likely that 
Kublai used Marco Polo, his trusted lieutenant, 
as an agent less apt to arouse suspicion in Java 
than a Chinese. Armed with the excuse, Polo 
visited Java and inspected the scene of opera- 
tions in 1292. 

The following year the Chinese armada 
moved south. In all probability it consisted of 
the famous Pechili junks, large four-masted 
affairs that persisted in southern waters until 
the twentieth century. Marco Polo described 
with admiration their water-tight compart- 
ments, their quick methods of shortening sail, 
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and their large rudders. Convoyed past a sus- 
picious Champa, the fleet crossed to Malaya 
and arrived finally at Java. 

Java had been united into a powerful king- 
dom in 1222 by Angrok, ruler of Singhasari, and 
the founder of a dynasty that at the time of 
Kublai had produced perhaps its greatest man, 
Kertanagara. It was to punish him for his 
rejection of the Mongol envoys in 1289 that 
Kublai had despatched his 1,000 vessels and 
their 30,000 men, and it was probably an aware- 
ness of this threat that had made Kertanagara 
safeguard his approaches by seizing south-east 
Malaya and south-west Borneo. But when the 
Mongols arrived, Kertanagara was dead. Hot 
and flushed by his conquests, his excesses had 
proved too much for some of his subjects, and 
a sudden revolt (encouraged perhaps by Polo) 
caught him by surprise. The rebels were in 
control of his city and were in pursuit of his 
son-in-law and heir, Vijaya, with the whole of 
Java in an uproar, when the Mongol fleet made 
its appearance. 

Vijaya was quick to capitalize on this new 
force, swearing to make the obeisance and to 
send the tribute that Kertanagara had refused. 
The Chinese army defeated the rebels in one 
swift battle, more noisy than bloody, and in- 
stalled Vijaya in power. He then skilfully 
manoeuvred the Mongols into returning; 
wisely they departed, presumably as soon as 
the monsoon changed, and although it was an 
empty excursion for China, Kublai’s action in 
fact had established what was to become the 
mighty empire of Madjapahit, “ the last great 
dynasty in Javanese history which maintained 
the Hindu tradition,’ the greatest Java ever 
produced. 

The fleet had barely returned when Kublai 
Khan died (1294). With his death, Chinese 
political interest in South-East Asia waned and 
virtually died. Far-reaching though the results 
were of this brief Chinese activity, instituting 
a virtual watershed in the history of the states 
concerned, they were viewed from Peking with 
indifference. It is the hope of South-East Asia 
that this traditional attitude is accepted by the 
masters of China today; it is the fear that there 
is another Mongol on the throne at Peking. 


1D. G. E. Hall: A History of South-East Asia 
(London, 1955), P. 72. 
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HISTORY TODAY: AN AMERICAN VIEW 
, > 

May I add my voice to that of Mr. Szreter in 
defense of footnotes to earlier history rather than 
more emphasis upon the recent past as urged by 
Mr. McFarland ? 

One need but refer to two newspapers, two 
reviews, two books of contemporary production to 
find wildly opposed views on what is happening or 
what happened only yesterday. A patient digestion 
(with the occasional forcible removal of an appendix) 
seems necessary to arrive at a perspective of history 
not warped out of shape. 

Even today British and American school books 
tell such different stories of the War of the American 
Revolution and, in America, school books of North 
and South present such divergent narrations of the 
War of the American Rebellion that it is difficult to 
realize the same struggles are being described. 

It is to be hoped that History Today will continue 
its useful furiction of filtering, presenting its readers 
with a solution from which the more conspicuous 
impurities have been removed or, at least, plainly 
identified. 

Yours, etc., 
HOMER JOSEPH DoDGE, 
National Press Club, Washington. 


TEXTBOOKS BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 
SIR, 

Admirable though Mr. Fraser’s article on “ Text- 
books behind the Iron Curtain ” may be, I feel that 
he has entirely missed an important point, which is 
that the quantity of propaganda fed to communist 
children varies considerably from year to year. All 
Mr. Fraser’s quotations are from books and radio 
programmes of 1954 or earlier. However, during 
the last two years, all this anti-Capitalist nonsense 
has been considerably reduced. For example, every 
bookshop in the Soviet Union sells posters; in 1955 
it was comparatively rare to see one for sale in 
Moscow that was vigorously attacking the West, 
but in Baku, a town by the Caspian sea and so less 
affected by the Kremlin’s changes in policy, I found 
numerous older posters portraying Americans in a 
manner that was both ludicrous and disgusting. 


Godalming, Surrey. 


Sir, 

In an article such as “‘ Textbooks Behind the Iron 
Curtain ” in your December issue, it is surely neces- 
sary to maintain a high standard of criticism and to 
avoid the more obvious kinds of white-washing. Mr. 
Fraser refers to what he terms “. . . the old propa- 
ganda story about the concentration camps during 
the Boer War...” Compared with o reliable Belton 

source, the Russian account quoted by Mr. Fraser 
seems to be more in the nature of an understatement 


than an exaggeration. According to Sir R. C. K. 
Ensor the maximum population of the camps was 
117,871 (in the eleventh month) and between 
January 1901 and February 1902 some 20,177 in- 
mates died (“‘ England, 1870-1914,” Oxford, 1952 
edition, p. 346). It seems to be iron curtain tactics 
in reverse, in a journal devoted to history, to refer 
to as propaganda what is a matter of fact. 


Yours, etc., 
M. NortH, 
London, W.C.1. 


EXECUTIONS IN RUSSIA 
SIR, 

In his article “‘ Birmingham Capitalists and 
Russian Workers ” (History Today, October 1956), 
Mr. Eric Robinson refers to Matthew Boulton as 
happy in the belief that he would save a number of 
people in Russia from execution on a charge of 
counterfeiting. 

If this really was the opinion of Boulton about 
1796, does it not indicate that he was badly informed 
about contemporary Russian affairs ? I understand 
that capital punishment in Russia had virtually 
ceased since the reign of Elizabeth (1741-62), and 
Catherine II’s reputation for “ enlightened ” policies 
was well known in her day. Capital punishment 
was, indeed, so rare in Russia in the 1820’s that the 
hanging of five leaders of the Decembrist conspiracy 
by order of Nicholas I created a considerable stir. 
Thirty-one other death sentences in connection with 
this conspiracy were not, in fact, carried out. 

No one would question the rigours of the Russian 
penal code in the late eighteenth century; but are 
there not good grounds for believing that legal 
executions were commoner in 1796 in Britain than 
in Russia ? Catherine certainly executed a rebel 
taken in the act like Pugachev: did she in fact execute 
counterfeiters ? 

Yours, etc., 
CyrRIL NELSON, 
Kingswood, Bristol. 


MARSHAL SAXE AND THE ART OF WAR 
Sr, 
I should be grateful if Mr. Jon Manchip White 
could add to the value of his admirable article on 
Marshal Saxe, by assessing his contribution to the 
Art of War. I have always understood that it con- 
sisted mainly in the use of cavalry. The late Major 
A. F. Becke, author of “‘ Waterloo ” and many other 
military works told me that it had a considerable 
influence on Napoleon as well as Frederick the Great. 
Is this so ?. The Marshal’s book on how he would 
have fought and won in a decisive manner the battle 
of Malplaquet was widely studied on the Continent 
and also in its English translation by the British 
officers of the eighteenth Century. 


Yours, etc., 
S. M. Toyne, 
Ware, Herts. 


(continued on page 190) 





CCORDING TO THE CUSTOM WHICH HAS 
descended from age to age among the 
monarchs of that torrid zone, Rasselas 
was confined in a private palace with the other 
sons of the Abyssinian royalty till the order of 
the succession should call him to the Throne.” 
With Rasselas, Samuel Johnson captured the 


All photographs by 
Distant view of Mount Wehni: “ projecting vertically from the valley around it like a colossal black stalagmite 
some six or seven hundred feet high” 


imagination of Europe; no one, however, read 
his narrative as history; and, when James Bruce 
the eighteenth-century explorer, returned from 
Abyssinia bearing a first-hand account of thi 
ancient and long-rumoured custom, readers o! 
Rasselas were reluctant to believe him. Odd! 
enough, it was the Doctor himself who the: 
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By THOMAS PAKENHAM 


During the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries, 

a remarkable civilization 
flourished at Gondar in Abyssimia. 
Nearby, on the exposed summit 
of a mountain named Wehni, 
were imprisoned all the male heirs 
of the King 

except his immediate successor. 
The author of the present article, 
who has recently returned 

from Abyssinia, 

made a special expedition 


to Wehni. 


led the attack on Bruce, calling him the “ Abys- 
sinian Liar ’—a reference to his engraving of 
the Abyssinian lyre—and, in company with 
Horace Walpole, dismissing his report as the 
usual traveller’s tale. Such scepticism is under- 
standable; for the facts about the imprisonment 
vf the king’s heirs are melodramatic in the 


extreme. Near Gondar, the capital of the 
Abyssinian empire during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, rises a mountain called 
Wehni, its sides of smooth volcanic rock, pro- 
jecting vertically from the valley around it like 
a colossal black stalagmite some six or seven 
hundred feet high. Its summit is flat and grassy 
and scarcely larger than a tennis-lawn. Yet 
here, on this tiny platform of rock were im- 
prisoned, from their childhood onwards, all the 
prospective heirs to the throne. Only those who 
eventually succeeded were allowed to descend 
and return to Gondar. The rest lived and died 
in their mountain-prison. Drastic as this 
arrangement may seem, it was the principal 
safeguard of the Abyssinian Empire. 

When King Facilidas was crowned in 1632, 
the situation of the Empire had been critical. 
The Moslem wars of 1527 to 1543 had almost 
entirely destroyed its medieval Christian 
civilization; while, shortly afterwards, the 
garrisoning of Massawah by the Turks had 
effectively robbed Ethiopia of her outlet to the 
Red Sea and thus isolated the country from 
the world outside. Ever since that time, the 
Ethiopian monarch and his followers had led a 
semi-nomadic life. His court was set up wher- 
ever the King halted. He had a summer camp 
on Lake Tana, and a winter camp on the foot- 
hills of the mountains to the east of Gondar; 
but for the most part he lived in a tent, as he 
travelled from one village to another adminis- 
tering his territory. There was no adminis- 
trative capital, consequently no architecture in 
stone or brick, apart from an extraordinary 
palace built by the Portuguese Jesuits in 1614, 
shortly before they were expelled. But its 
baroque splendour was soon buried beneath a 
jungle-growth of papyrus and liana. 

The country, divided by religious con- 
troversy during his predecessor’s reign, was now 
re-united by Facilidas. The Monophysite faith 
was re-adopted as the universal religion, and 
the few remaining Catholics were expelled or 
put to death. By this step Facilidas restored 
both the power of the monarchy and the unity 
of his people. The monarchy depended on the 
Church for its strength. But the problem of the 
princes was harder to solve. According to 


the Abyssinian system, all the King’s male 
relations by blood, whether “legitimate” or the 
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Gondar: the Palace of King Facilidas: “‘ all the apartments are 
magnificently lined and furnished ” 


fruit of a less permanent union, had some claim 
to the throne. There was no heir who auto- 
matically succeeded. A successor was cus- 
tomarily nominated by the King and the court; 
but, as there were as many as fifty or more 
candidates, the King’s choice might well 
arouse dissension. Princes who had not been 
chosen were apt to become a focus of revolt; 
and the execution of sixty princes in the 
previous reign had not solved the problem, 
but merely aggravated it. 
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Facilidas resolved to solve the problem by 
a method far more subtle than the indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter of his relations. The heir to the 
throne would naturally remain in Gondar, 
ready to be crowned if the King should die but 
the other prospective heirs were to be removed 
from circulation. Facilidas selected a mountain- 
top as a suitable site for the prison he planned. 
It must be near Gondar and escape-proof. 
Provided that the Governor of the mountain 
was faithful to the King, life at court could 
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continue undisturbed. Wehni was an ideal 
incation, sufficiently close to Gondar—only 
‘elve hours by mule, although three thousand 
feet higher—and, with its sheer sides and great 
height, utterly impregnable. Facilidas’ masons 
>t about adapting it for the purpose that he had 
in mind. A staircase was hacked out of the 
naked rock, and guard-posts were constructed 
at top. and bottom. At the foot a great wall 
was raised to enclose a space where the court 
might gather when visiting the mountain. Then 
the prison-buildings themselves were begun. 
Grassy walls still mark the place where the 
rough stone huts were balanced on the summit, 
each hut to hold a couple of princes. A fine 
church, with gabled facades east and west, 
provided for the prisoners’ spiritual needs. 

Striking as it was, Facilidas’ solution of the 
problem could not claim to be completely 
original. There had been precedents from the 
eleventh century onwards: hence the tales 
known to Dr. Johnson. Prisons of the same 
kind had been set up on the mountains of Amba 
Geshen and Debra Damo; but neither of them 
possessed such a dramatic shape or situation. 
Facilidas, however, was probably following a 
Turkish, rather than an Abyssinian, model; 
for at home the custom had long fallen into 
disuse, whereas a few years earlier the Osmanli 
Sultan had decided to incarcerate his sons in the 
palace-prison of the Great Seraglio. As we 
shall see, the Kings of Abyssinia borrowed 
many of their customs from Turkey and en- 
deavoured to imitate the splendour of the 
Turkish court. But in the arrangements he 
made for his heirs, the Ethiopian sovereign 
outdid the Sultan. 

Descriptions that reached Europe erred in 
only one respect—the prisoners’ situation was 
no less unpleasant than if they had been com- 
mitted to an ordinary gaol. Purchas His 
Pilgrimage’ Dr. Johnson’s source, informs us 
that “ everyone of the princes of the blood lives 
by himselfe, and that in great estate and 
majestie in royall palaces, with spacious Halls 
richly hanged removed to another at pleasure: 
they meet altogether when they will play, hunt, 
walke and on Holy-Days to Divine service. . . 
they are clothed in the habite of the Knights 


1 The eccentric compilation of traveller’s tales 
vas published in 1613. 



























By courtesy of the National Portrait Galle 


JAMES BRUCE (1730-1794). He was on excellent terms 

with the Ethiopian monarch and his family, and 

** cultivated with the utmost assiduity the friendship 
of the fair sex” 


Mount Wehni, a close view: its summit, “ flat and 
grassy and scarcely larger than a tennis-lawn,” was 
approached by a single rock-hewn stair 
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A seventeenth-century manuscript, giving a contemporary impression of King Facilidas’ palace 


of St. Anthony.” But this passage refers to the 
earlier prisoners on Amba Geshen; and, as 
the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries show, 
such magnanimous treatment was never ac- 
corded to the royal captives. Neither the earlier 
kings nor Facilidas and his successors thought 
it worth their while to pamper them. 

Facilidas, indeed, according to Bruce, set 
aside a mere two hundred and fifty ounces of 
gold for their maintenance, and provided seven 
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hundred and fifty cloaks to clothe them and 
their guards. But the Governor of the Mountain 
tended to embezzle even this meagre allowance. 
Food was often scarce; the cistern on the 
summit of the mountain very soon ran dry; and 
water had to be carried, jug by jug, up the stair- 
case. No visitors were admitted to break the 
monotony of the princes’ days. If letters were 
delivered, they were examined for any indica- 
tions of escape plans; and for such plans there 
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St. George and the Dragon from a manuscript illuminated in the reign of King Yasous (r : 1682-1706) 
ig 


were severe penalties—mutilation or even 
death. “ Tekla Georghis ” (the Royal Chronicle 
relates) “lived in fear that they would cut off 
his hands and his feet and pluck out his eyes .. . 
»ut God preserved him as he preserved Joseph 
from Pharaoh and Daniel from the mouths of 
lions.” Some of his companions were not so 
fortunate. 

Despite the punishments imposed, it is not 
urprising thet many escapes were actually 
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attempted. One prisoner, for example, camou- 
flaged himself with a large bush and crept 
towards the staircase, like Macduff’s soldiers 
impersonating Birnam Wood. But the ruse 
became obvious as the bush descended the 
staircase; and the ingenious prince was quickly 
re-captured. Another, Bacuffa the Inexorable, 
ran away during the confusion caused by the 
election of a fellow captive. He was helped by 
his sister, who had somehow obtained access to 
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Eighteenth-century illustration of the King and captives in chains 
from a manuscript illuminated in the reign of King Bacuffa (r. 1721-1730) 


the Mountain, possibly disguised as a water- 
carrier. But Bacuffa was eventually re-captured, 
and returned to prison without the tip of his 
nose, since mutilation was supposed to debar 
a prince from the succession. Bacuffa, never- 
theless, became King in 1721. Escapes were 
usually made by bribing the guards; but none 
of the escapers succeeded in reaching Gondar. 
A European traveller describes meeting a prince 
being led back to the Mountain after he had 
been re-captured: “he and his mule were 
covered with dark cloths so that nothing of him 
appeared, and the mule only showed its eyes 
and ears.” The unfortunate prince was 
believed to have been later put to death. 

Yet the princes’ lot had its compensations. 
During earlier reigns they might have been 
executed simply as a precautionary measure. 
Now, if they accepted their fate with resigna- 
tion, they could be ignored. Johannes, who was 
chosen to succeed his nephew in 1769 and 
brought to the capital to be crowned, even 
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preferred the ascetic life on the Mountain to the 
luxury of Gondar. By now fully reconciled to 
the monkish life he had led on Wehni, he 
demurred at the prospect of leading an army 
in battle and taking a young princess as his wife. 
He wept, we are told, hid himself, and begged 
to be taken back to the Mountain. This attitude 
was considered far too perverse; he was 
poisoned at a sumptuous breakfast, and a more 
suitable candidate was brought from Wehni. 
There was also the unique occasion when 
the whole body of princes were offered their 
freedom and voted to remain. King Yasous 
(or Joshua), grandson of Facilidas, after his 
coronation in 1682, had camped with his whole 
army at the foot of the Mountain, and sent for 
the Governor, who was told that all the 
prisoners must be released and that he would be 
compensated for the loss of his revenue. But 
the prisoners, on being allowed to descend 
went in a deputation to the monarch, thankec 
him for his generosity, and begged him not tc 
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be angry if they disagreed. But they could 
never assent, they declared, to the order he had 
given, which, they felt, would be fatal to the 
s.ability of the empire, adding that they would 
consider acceptance on their part as an act of 
high treason. So, with one accord, they 
“returned voluntarily to their melancholy 
prison.” That, at least, was the story told to 
James Bruce by King Teklahaimanot who 
reigned in the following century. 

It is to Bruce that we owe most of our know- 
ledge of the history of this period. He arrived 
in Gondar in 1770, nearly a century and a half 
after Facilidas had built the first great palace 
there and made it his capital; and the storm 
that would culminate in the destruction of the 
city and the dissolution of the empire was then 
already gathering. But the old magnificence 
lingered; the rituals of the hunt and the rites 
of the church were respected as solemnly as 
ever. Court-life was still as stiff and stylised, 
and the buildings of Gondar as formidable. 

“The King’s house at Gondar,” Bruce 
relates, “‘ stands in the middle of a square court. 
In the midst of it is a square tower, in which 
there are many noble apartments. A strong 


double wall surrounds it, and this is joined by a 
platform roof; loop-holes are disposed all 
round. The whole tower and wall is built of 


stone and lime . . . all the apartments are 
magnificently lined and furnished. . . . They 
have likewise magnificent names.” The castle 
of Facilidas had been built in a great trapezoidal 
courtyard, set with pepper-trees and junipers. 
In time, other castles were built within the 
precincts and twelve ceremonial gates installed 
—the Gate of the Judges, the Gate of the 
Pigeons, the Gate of the Secret Chamber... . 
The palace of Mentuab, with its inlay of pink 
tufa to relieve the monotony of the fagade, is 
the most splendid of the later palaces. But 
Facilidas’ palace, which rose to four stories 
and commanded the country for miles around, 
remained the most imposing of all. Its pedigree 
is Obscure; but in design it seems more closely 
related to South Arabian architecture than to 
any other type of building. Some of the work- 
men employed were probably Indian, and 
others Ethiopians trained by the Portuguese. 
‘inside, the great chamber was a hundred and 
twenty feet long. It was here that Bruce had 


his first audience with Teklahaimanot. “ The 
King was seated upon the throne, very richly 
dressed in brocade, a very fine muslin web 
wrapt loosely about him, so as to hang in plaits, 
and in some parts to show and in others to 
conceal the flowers of the cloth of gold of which 
his waistcoat was composed. His hair was 
loose, combed out at full length, and a fork 
made of rhinoceros horn with a gold head upon 
it stuck through his hair; he was all perfumed 
with rose water, and two people stood at 
opposite sides, each of them with a silver bottle 
full of it . . .” Bruce, like other visitors, was 
duly sprinkled with the same scent. 

The Englishman was soon on excellent terms 
with the King and his family. He was con- 
sidered a “‘ King’s stranger ”—that is, a guest 
of the country—and was given a country house 
and a sinecure position as one of the six 
Baalomal or Gentlemen of the Bedchamber. 
His linguistic gifts—he spoke eight languages, 
according to his own account, and understood 
eleven—together with his haughty bearing, 
distinguished him at once from the previous 
European visitors, small fry from Armenia and 
Greece. His skill as horseman and shot was a 
perpetual source of wonder. The Ethiopians 
had never seen a double-barrelled gun before, 
and “ did not know that its effect was limited to 
two discharges but thought that it might be 
fired on to infinity.” Bruce, of course, was a 
great success with the Ethiopian court ladies. 
“Having an accidental knack,” he remarks, 
“ which is not a trifle, of putting onthe dress 
and speaking the language easily, I cultivated 
with the utmost assiduity the friendship of the 
fair sex.” But the court at Gondar did not 
always adhere to European conventions of 
hospitality. During the rainy season, when 
Bruce had retired to his room, he would 
suddenly hear four or five hundred people 
“roaring and crying as if they would that 
moment expire.”” When he despatched a soldier 
to enquire what ailed them, the answer came 
back that nothing ailed them, but that “ they 
had seen me retire to my room and had come 
to do me honour before the people for fear I 
should be melancholy by being too quiet alone. 
The violent anger which this did often put me 
into did not fail to be punctually reported to the 
King at which he would laugh heartily; and he 
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Brass-buckle of the eighteenth century : 


the King 
hunting elephant 


The Ethiopian court, when Bruce observed it, though 

royal authority was declining, retained the splendour 

of an earlier period. But court-life had an “ ominous 

dream-iike quality”? and, within a year of Bruce’s 

departure, the civilization of Gondar had collapsed in 
ruin 


himself was often hid not far off, for the sak: 
of being a spectator of my hearty displeasure.’ 

The Abyssinian court, which Bruce hac 
special opportunities of observing, owed a great 
debt to the Osmanli Sultan’s. Turkish pavilions 
lined with Eastern silks, grew ever more 
popular, while courtiers dressed in the rich 
brocades of Turkish fashion. As for the King 
he modelled himself on the Sultan. He was 
we are told, all-powerful and a law unto him- 
self. But the Abyssinian copy of Turkish 
manners sometimes verged on parody. When 
the King entered the throne-room in the 
morning, he rode in on his royal mule, consider- 
ing it beneath his dignity to walk, even in his 
own palace. When he dispensed justice, he sat 
behind an arras, presiding invisibly over the 
court and sending his verdict through a 
chamberlain. Other elements in life at Gondar 
had been inherited from earlier times, the real 
or imaginary legacy of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. Many Jewish rites were em- 
bedded in Ethiopian Christianity; the Jewish 
notion of uncleanness and the Jewish fasts were 
preserved; and every church had—and still 
has—reserved in its holy of holies, not the 
Blessed Sacrament but a representation of the 
Ark of the Covenant. Many of the rituals, too, 
had a Solomonic cast. The coronation rite has 
come down to us. Bare-headed, the King rode 
up to the throne. Across his path was stretched 
a cord of crimson silk, and six maidens barred 
his way. “‘ Who are you ?” they asked. “I 
am your King, the King of Ethiopia.” With 
one voice, the answer came: “ You shall not 
pass; you are not our King.” Again he was 
asked ‘“‘ Who are you ?” To which he replied: 
“I am your King, the King of Israel’; and 
again the response was made: “ You shall not 
pass; you are not our King.” When the ques- 
tion was put for the third time, the sovereign 
declared: “ I am your King, the King of Sion.” 
He then cut the silken cord, and the six maidens 
exclaimed in chorus: “ Truly, truly are you 
King of Sion.”” Something, too, of the medieval 
civilization of Ethiopia had escaped destruction. 
Though Gondar itself was a parvenu capital— 
it could boast no church older than Abba 
Antonius, the frescoes of which are now in 
the Louvre—many of the relics of the Middle 
Ages, magnificent manuscripts and processional 
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osses, had found sanctuary at Gondar or 
nearby; while at Bethlehem, six days journey 

ym Gondar, stands the finest medieval church 

ill in ordinary use. A new school of painting 
grew up, which, although it looked to European 
and Byzantine work for its iconography, pre- 
served something of the freshness of the original 
untutored medieval style. 

Yet, notwithstanding the antiquity of its 
origins, Abyssinian civilization was by now 
unstable. There was a flavour of unreality, an 
ominous dream-like quality, about court life at 
Gondar. “ Did we in Europe see the same face 
of the moon as they ?” asked the King, when 
3ruce had his first interview; at any moment, 
it seemed, the whole fabric, towers, palaces and 
all, might vanish into thin air. The end, in fact, 
came very quickly. The King’s chief minister, 
Ras Michael, who “ rolls up lead balls fora gun 
and hurls them on the face of the Enemy,” as 
the Chronicle says, seized power; and the King 
became a ruler in name only. Civil war broke 
out; the old idea of the sanctity of the King’s 
person was forgotten. He himself had to fly from 
his capital; and, within a year of Bruce’s depar- 
ture, the civilization of Gondar had collapsed 
and the country had fallen back into a state of 
tribal anarchy. Yet, strange to say, the prisoners 
on the Mountain did not perish in the holocaust. 
Although the natural temptation was to liquid- 
ate them, as the four hundred princes on 
Debra Damo had been liquidated at the begin- 
ning of the first great civil wars of the eleventh 
century, no such massacre occurred on Wehni. 
Ras Michael proposed it: he told the council 
that his familiar, the Archangel Michael, had 
suggested to him in a dream that they should 
surprise the Mountain on their retreat from 
Gondar and put the prisoners to the sword. 
For once, the King and the court withstood him. 
Perhaps they recognized that the present crisis 

ould not be laid at the prisoners’ door, and 
that their captivity had safeguarded the Gondar 
régime until Gondar itself had been aban- 
ioned. This time, the enemy had not been the 
King’s turbulent relations but his unruly 
‘eudal chiefs. So the prisoners were allowed to 
lisperse, and the last Rip van Winkle climbed 
own the steep staircase to the world he had 
ieft half a century before. 


Boy deacon outside the Church of Bethlehem 


Some hundred and twenty miles from Gondar, the 
church of Bethlehem is one of the three fine surviving 
medieval churches 
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history remains largely terra incognita. 

While other periods, especially the 
Revolution and the Civil War, have been 
chronicled abundantly, the first years of the 
Republic remain clouded and its citizens 
shadowy beings—unless, in their own lifetimes, 
they were seen to be “‘ demi-gods.” Franklin 
was So seen, to his amusement; Washington, to 
his embarrassment. But this process of 
“ amplification,” largely the work of Weems 
and Marshall, Gilbert Stuart and the Peales, 
was highly selective. 


T HE DECADE FROM 1790 TO 1800 in American 


Hamilton was “ perhaps the most 


creative ‘figure thrown up 


by the American Revolution.” 


The mythology and hero-worship insepar- 
able from nation-building are of course largely 
fortuitous. Soldiers are preferred to “organizers 
of victory,” adventurers to politicians and 
financiers; simple men of action make better 
symbols than the complex and the paradoxical. 
Yet, in any reckoning the indifference shown 
by American historians to Alexander Hamilton, 
and to the drama of his career, is astonishing. 

A man of effervescent charm, short in 
stature, but fair and ‘“‘ uncommonly hand- 
some ”; a West Indian immigrant working his 
way through college, who made the Revolu- 





ionary cause his own; for more than four yeats 
‘first aid” to the Commander-in-Chief, as 
the Spanish envoy happily described him, and 
a fighting soldier with Lafayette at Yorktown; 
joint author with Madison of the Constitution 
and of The Federalist, the eighty-five essays 
which, more perhaps than anything else, secured 
the adoption of the Constitution in New York; 
‘prime minister” to the first President; 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose report on 
credit and whose banking policies established 
the solvency and set the course of the new 
state; major contributor to Washington’s 
Farewell Address and thus to the shaping of 
American foreign policy for the next century; 
a meteor that swept across the political scene 
and whose brilliance was so dramatically 
extinguished: why has Hamilton’s personality 
left so little mark ? 

Was it that his point of view, often so 
arrogantly voiced, was distasteful and even 
alien ?—“‘your people, Sir, is a great beast”. 
Was his confidence in himself, so well-justified, 
nevertheless too extravagant, his capacity for 
work too overpowering, his long and masterly 
essays, written almost without pause or need 
of correction, too persuasive for the man him- 
self to be accepted, much less loved ? Was 
his integrity itself too lofty and too conspicu- 
ous, his devotion to the new nation a shade 
exotic ? Or did he merely die too early, cut 
off before he was fifty by Aaron Burr’s pistol 
shot ? Yet his work was done four or even 
eight years before. And the end was surely in 
itself material for legend—his life sacrificed in 
part for the sake of the Union, his devoted wife 
and large family destitute, his murderer a 
hunted fugitive with his schemes for secession 
largely destroyed. His death proved good 
business for John Trumbull, who was kept 
profitably employed for years turning out 
replicas of his Hamilton portraits. Yet the 
legend never came to birth, hard though his 
family tried to induce it. 

The success of Hamilton’s work deepens 
the mystery of the failure of his reputation. He 
fought for, and secured, the funding of the 
national debt, irrespective of the question of its 
ownership, at a time when the great majority of 
Congressmen expected it to be scaled down.’ 
This led to a split between Hamilton and 


Madison, and fostered the growth of parties; 
but it tied the rich and adventurous to the new 
state. He secured also the assumption by the 
Federal Government of the debts of the states; 
and this step, even more bitterly fought over, 
enabled the Federal Government to dominate 
the revenue sources of the country and greatly 
consolidated national authority. He estab- 
lished a Bank in which the government owned 
stock; and, when Jefferson objected that the 
Constitution did not permit this, he answered 
with the famous doctrine of implied powers— 
that the power to charter private corporations 
or a bank was a natural outcome of the power to 
coin money, raise taxes and incur debts. He 
provided a national revenue by imposing in- 
direct taxes on imported goods and an excise 
tax on home-produced liquor—two measures 
of profound significance; for the first demanded 


‘a high volume of imports from Britain and so 


183 


linked the United States with her economically 
and diplomatically, and the second produced 
the Whisky Rebellion of the Pennsylvania 
farmers in 1794. Hamilton’s vehement sup- 
pression of this was designed as a display of 
national strength. 

These measures can be criticized, for they 
divided the country sectionally and politically. 
But few American historians have criticized 
the programme of 1791-94: it has been for the 
most part praised as inspired and percipient; 
as giving prestige to American currency; as 
assuring national stability and the supremacy 
of the propertied classes; as making for close 
relations with Britain and as providing a base 
for the steady expansion of the réle of the 
Federal Government. It has been assessed less 
on financial than on political grounds, as 
Hamilton intended it should. For his inten- 
tions were primarily political, even imperial. 


“A fully negotiable funded debt, drained 
originally from the small-property classes and 
met by taxes paid by the masses, was to be used 
by an emerging moneyed class to create profitable 
speculative enterprises in lands, industry and 
finance.”’? 


1 Edward Channing, A History of the United 
States, 6 vols. (N.Y. 1905-32) IV. 69. 

2 Rexford Guy Tugwell and Joseph Dorfman, 
“* Alexander Hamilton: Nation-maker,’’ Columbia 
University Quarterly (XXIX and XXX, 1937 and 
1938), XXX 63-64. 
























The Capitol in 1800: water-colour by Birch in the Library of Congress 


At a time when few dared to tackle the 
economic problems of a bankrupt and agrarian 
society, a clear direction was given to the new 
-nation and an “energy to government,” in 
Hamilton’s own phrase, as well as “ Order to 
the finances.”” And they were imposed from 
above. Hamilton, in 1791 as in 1787, advocated 
republicanism but not democracy. 


** All communities divide themselves into the 
few and the many. The first are rich and well- 
born, the other the mass of the people. The voice 
of the people has been said to be the voice of God; 
and however generally this maxim has been quoted 
and believed, it is not true in fact. The people 
are turbulent and changing; they seldom judge or 
determine right.’’* 

The sentiments, like the financial policy, 
proved peculiarly useful to nineteenth-century 
America. They seemed prophetic when 
Carnegie and Rockefeller appeared; and 
Lincoln’s Republicanism was soon subverted 
into Hamiltonianism, although then, as now, 


the imagery was of Illinois rather than New 
3 Works, ed. Lodge. I. 4or. 


York; the log-cabin is still preferred to “ The 
Grange,” homespun, even coon-skin, to Hamil- 
ton’s white waistcoat and black silk small 
clothes. Although the language was of Jaisser- 
faire, enterprise was abetted by high tariffs and 
railway subsidies. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment abolishing slavery was twisted into a 
defence not of negroes but of big business. 
Grover Cleveland, the only Democrat in the 
White House from 1860 to 1912, appealed to 
businessmen to participate actively in politics. 
The young Virginian Democrat, Woodrow 
Wilson, proclaimed in 1889: “ Ever since I 
have had independent judgements of my own 
I have been a Federalist.” This was the 
America with which Joseph Chamberlain had 
sympathy; F. S. Oliver’s essay of 1906, the only 
English biography of Hamilton, sought in 
High Federalism the solution to Britain’s own 
Imperial problems.‘ 


4F. S. Oliver, Alexander Hamilton, an essay on 
American Union (1906). 
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It is true that Beard, Bryan, Populists and 
muck-rakers voiced other opinions; but not 
all Beard’s research could impugn Hamilton’s 
own motives and integrity, or deny his achieve- 
ment as architect of Federalism. In the boom- 
years of the nineteen-twenties, Hamilton’s 
name, coupled with Andrew Mellon’s, was on 
everyone’s lips. In the gloom of the thirties 
Hamilton’s stock was still high, when Mellon’s 
was not, as the assessments of Tugwell and 
Dorfman reveal. In 1934, when Hamilton’s 
Papers on Public Credit, Commerce and 
Finance were re-published by the Columbia 
University Press, they were described by Elihu 
Root in his foreword as “ the lucid and power- 
ful expositions of controlling principles . . . the 
guide by which our nation has become great 
and respected . . . as applicable now as they 
were then.” In 1947 as radical a critic as 
Louis Hacker declared that Hamilton’s reading 
of his times and of the future of America “‘ was 
that of the wise statesman.”® His work as 
financier and as constitutional draughtsman has 
received all-but-unanimous praise. But there 
is still no Hamilton legend. Why ? 

Behind the rounded and remarkable doc- 
trines was a figure almost as paradoxical as 
Jefferson himself. For the first of the Federa- 
lists and the founder of the nation was born a 
West Indian; the advocate of aristocracy was 
born not only in poverty abroad but in shame. 
As a result he said little about his origins. Old 
John Adams bluntly called him “ the bastard 
son of a Scots peddler”; denigrators of 
Washington have calculated whether the 
itinerary of his visit to Barbados with his half- 
brother Lawrence in 1752 allowed for a 
diversion to Nevis and have suggested a very 
straightforward explanation of his fondness in 
later years for the West Indian adventurer. 
The facts are clear enough—though they have 
become so only in recent years—and need no 
embroidery. 

Hamilton was born on January 11th, 1755, 
on the island of Nevis.* He was always—per- 

®> The Shaping of the American Tradition (N.Y. 
1947) I. 239. 

* As recent a biographer as Schachner still holds 
to 1757. So does the American Congress, which 
has declared 1957 to be the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Year. But cf. H. Larson, The American 


Genealogist, July 1945 and D. Bobbé, American 
Heritage, June 1955 (vol. VI No. 4). 


haps deliberately—vague about the year, and 
1757 has long been thought the year of his 
birth, since he described himself in 1773 as 


‘* about sixteen.”” He was the second son of 
Rachael Faucitt and James Hamilton. His 
mother, strikingly beautiful and rumoured to 
be in part coloured, but in fact of French 
Huguenot stock, had been married, at the age 
of sixteen, to a certain John Michael Lavien, 
a middle-aged merchant of the Danish island 
of St. Croix. There was a son of this marriage; 
but it was an unhappy affair. The husband 
won a divorce that, by the stringent law of the 
time, prevented the wife’s re-marriage, and 
she returned to her native Nevis. There she 
met James Hamilton, a younger son of an Ayr- 
shire family; he was gentle, scholarly and un- 
successful; yet he gave to his younger son a 
family pride that offset the poverty and 
ignominy of his boyhood. His home in New 
York was to be named after the family house, 
“The Grange,” in Ayrshire. 

The young Hamilton was brought up in 
Christiansted on St. Croix—where his father 
abandoned his mother, and where, when 
Alexander was thirteen, his mother died. He 
worked in Nicholas Cruger’s store and showed 
great talent at business. He never received 
much affection and grew up gifted, ambitious 
and self-contained. He sought success and 
power in a bigger world, as he wrote in his first 
extant letter to his friend, Ned Stevens, then 
at King’s College in New York (November 
11th, 1769)— 


“ 


. to confess my weakness, Ned, my 
ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the 
grovelling condition of a clerk or the like, to 
which my fortune condemns me, and would 
willingly risk my life, though not my character to 
exalt my station . . . I wish there was a war.” 


The opportunity came in violent form, more 
devastating than a war, in the hurricane of 
August 1772. Hamilton’s account of this came 
to the notice of Hugh Knox, Presbyterian 
clergyman in the islands, and was published by 
him in the Royal Danish-American Gazette. 
Knox persuaded the boy to go to Princeton, and 
provided him with letters of introduction to 
Witliam Livingston and Elias Boudinot in New 
Jersey, who became his first—and not his last— 
mentors; for Hamilton’s career shows, inter 

















alia, how far it is possible for a protégé to 
travel. He appears to have arrived in New 
Jersey not in 1772, as so many of his biographers 
hold, but a year later. According to Hercules 
Mulligan, he first tried to enter Princeton but 
made impossible demands on the small staff. 
At least a year before the Revolution began, 
Hamilton was a student at King’s College, 
N.Y., absorbing High Toryism from Dr. 
Myles Cooper, but also absorbing—and voic- 
ing—revolutionary sentiments in the student 
clubs and debating societies. The war he sought 
came and, with it, an enthusiasm for his new 
country and a determination to shine in her 
service. 

The war provided opportunity; the pam- 
phleteer became a captain in the New York 
Artillery and, perhaps on Boudinot’s, or 
Nathanael Greene’s recommendation, a military 
secretary to Washington in March 1777. From 
that point Washington’s letters increased in 
number, in length—and in literary quality. 
But, like many another clerk in war-time, 
Hamilton had dreams of military prowess and, 
with an eye on a political career, perhaps 
thought them imperative. Passed over in 1781 
for the post of Adjutant-General, he quarrelled 
with Washington and resigned as aide. In 
July he got his field appointment and saw action 
at the redoubts at Yorktown. 

In December 1780, Hamilton had put the 
war to that other traditional use of an aide-de- 
camp; he married General Philip Schuyler’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, and merged his fortunes 
with those of the rich patronage of the Hudson 
Valley. He was thought to be twenty-three— 
he was, in fact, twenty-five—and he had 
arrived. Already he had drawn up memoranda 
for Robert Morris on the establishment of a 
National Bank. After Yorktown he practised 
as a lawyer, was receiver of continental taxes 
for New York and represented New York at 
the Annapolis and Philadelphia conventions. 
He was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September 1789, and served until January 
1795. The years after Washington’s retirement 
were years of disappointment, of partisanship 
and of anticlimax. 

The first obstacle, then, to the growth of a 
reputation was that Hamilton rose from 
nothing and rose fast. Looking, and believed 


to be, younger than he was, he was thought of, 
and described, as precocious and brilliant; hi: 
talents were regarded as mercurial, and the 
extraordinary capacity he showed for sustained 
work during the war was appreciated by few 
except Washington. Surrounded by older men 
and flattered by them, his vanity grew. Yet, 
although no one doubted his patriotism, he 
was considered an outsider in war-time and 
was naturally passed over for posts of real 
responsibility. Adams thought of him in this 
way to the end, and in 1809 excused his errors 
on the grounds that he was “ not a native of 
America,” and that “he never acquired the 
feelings and principles of the American people.” 
Hamilton recognized this himself—‘‘ Every 
day proves to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for me.” More- 
over, he was backed by men of substance, 
Boudinot, Schuyler and Washington; he saw 
himself as a natural aristo and became the 
advocate and apologist of the Right, a Burke to 
the great Oaks of the Revolution, but with a 
skill in finance to match his skill in words. Yet 
like Burke he was never quite.accepted, isolated 
by his abilities, by his foreignness and by his 
arrogance. If in one way he was proof of the 
accuracy of Dr. Johnson’s remark that anything 
can be done with a Scotchman “ if he be caught 
young,” he disproved the great panjandrum’s 
other maxim “ Slow rises worth by poverty 
depressed.” In the New World careers were 
open to talent; but even there a man could be 
too obviously on the make. 

The doubts about the man’s background and 
stability were reinforced by his declared beliefs. 
For Hamilton has earned misdirected and un- 
merited approval as a designer of the Con- 
stitution. He accepted it and worked for it, 
but only as a second best; and his doubts 
about its durability continued until the day he 
died. He described it in 1802 as “a frail and 
worthless fabric which I have been endeavour- 
ing to prop up.” What he admired was dis- 
cipline and authority in government; what he 
preached was mercantilism. He subsidised 
those who invested in manufactures and public 
securities; he taxed the landed interest. He 
favoured an “hereditary” chief magistrate, 
representing the “‘ permanent will ” of society 
and capable of curbing the “turbulent and 
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uncontrouling disposition ” of democracy. He 
wanted an upper house chosen for life on a 
property basis. “ Our real disease,” he wrote 
on the night before he was shot, “is demo- 
cracy.” As a result, a leading student of 
American conservatism refuses to describe 
Hamilton as a conservative at all, but as a 
Federalist who advocated “‘ Rightism run riot.” 


“If he was conservative in practical politics 
and in his concern for property, he was reactionary 
in his devotion to monarchy and hereditary 
aristocracy, visionary in his scheme for an 
industrial America, and who-knows-what— 
radical, reactionary, or just plain opportunistic ? 
—in his eagerness to reduce the states to an 
inferior position. His basic ideas, which he voiced 
on the floor of the Convention, were irrelevant 
in the American environment and were certainly 
not those of a man who knew and cherished the 
American tradition. . . . No man could be so 
indifferent to the established order, full of 
schemes for its alteration, dazzled by plutocracy, 
and casual about centralized power and still lay 
claim to the title of conservative.’’? 


This formidable indictment reflects Hamil- 
con’s past. His economic-cum-political views 
7 Clinton Rossiter, “‘ The Giants of American 


Conservatism,” American Heritage, Oct., 1955 
Vol. VI, No. 6). 


were shaped in fact less by America than by his 
youth in the store in the lush sugar islands, 
where prosperity depended—hurricanes per- 
mitting—on an elaborate trading system, and 
where society was hierarchical. He had no 
sympathy with Jefferson’s farmer-democrats, 
but at least the rich, the well-born and the 
able were given every encouragement, and the 
fluidity of a free society allowed them to be 
creative, not destructive. 

But in the last analysis it was neither 
Hamilton’s background nor his ideas that lost 
him sympathy. No society has been more 
sympathetic than the American to the im- 
migrant and the man on the make, as the 
Revolutionary catalogue and later years attest. 
Ideas about the Constitution varied widely; 
Paine and Jefferson and George Mason had 
their own doubts about it, of a different kind 
from Hamilton’s. Hamilton’s failure was a 
failure of personality; the creed was bigger than 
the man. Although his financial doctrines were 
wise, he could be as inconsistent as Jefferson 
himself. In The Federalist (Nos. 12 and 21) he 
declared that “the genius of the people” 

















AARON BURR (1756-1836). Portrait by Hippolyte Burr, 
after Vanderlyn, at Princeton University 


hated excises; but they were an essential part 
of his revenue system in 1791; and in 1794 he 
was employing force to crush the resistance to 
them of the Whisky Rebels in Pennsylvania. 
The advocate of isolation in The Federalist 
No. 11 became in 1794 the notorious Anglo- 
phile of the Jay Treaty; the supporter of free 
elections and free choice in 1787 tried in 1800 
to nullify the popular vote and threatened force 
in the process. He claimed in 1787, and in 
1791-4, to “ think continentally ”; yet by 1800 
he was the not-fully-avowed leader of the 
High Federalists, at odds with President Adams 
and wrecking both Adams’ administration and 
his own party. Increasingly he advocated the 
use of armies: in 1794 to crush Pennsylvanian 
farmers; in 1798, when he became Inspector- 
General, to go to war with France—or perhaps 
to embark on a great crusade as Libertador in 
Spanish America; in 1800 to preserve Federa- 
list power in New York. “ In times like these,” 
he told John Jay, “it will not do to be over- 
scrupulous.” He split with Adams because the 





President kept peace with France. He thought 
Jefferson ought to go to war to gain Louisiana; 
but, when Jefferson achieved its purchase in a 
staggering diplomatic triumph, Hamilton wrote 
“the advantage of the acquisition appears too 
distant and remote to strike the mind of a sober 
politician with much force. ... It... must hasten 


the dismemberment of a large portion of our 
country, or a dissolution of the Government.’’® 


The passionate nationalist could become the 
most bitter and irrational of partisans. 

To these contradictions he added a capacity 
for quarrelling with almost every one of his 
closest associates. The high integrity and 
devotion to his country were outmatched by a 
devotion to his own career that involved him in 
endless intrigues. He quarrelled with Washing- 
ton in 1781, when his Commander-in-Chief 
charged him with tardiness and disrespect. 
“I replied, without petulancy, but with 
decision; ‘I am not conscious of it, sir, but 
since you have thought it necessary to tell me 
so, we part’.” He explained to his father-in- 
law that he “ always disliked the office of an 
aide-de-camp as having in it a kind of personal 
dependence.” Washington, he said, was 
“neither remarkable for delicacy nor good 
temper.” Yet Washington sought to apologize 
within the hour, to be sharply rebuffed, and he 
continued, in 1781, as in 1789, to harbour no 
grudge. Though both men were under strain— 
it was eight months before Yorktown—the 
fact remains that the older man emerges with 
the greater honour. 

Washington was fully aware of Hamilton’s 
ambition, but appreciated his talents. Adams 
was less kind and, like his party, suffered 
acutely at his hands after 1796. His Cabinet was 
staffed with Hamilton’s men; and for four years 
Hamilton was “the worm at the root of the 
peach,” “‘ the Creole adventurer,” “‘ the Creole 
bastard.” Adams’ son, John Quincy, thought 
Hamilton’s ambition 

“transcendent, and his disposition to intrigue 

irrepressible . . . he was of that class of characters 

which cannot bear a rival—haughty, overpower- 
ing, jealous, bitter and violent in his personal 
enmities, and little scrupulous of the means he 


used against those who stood in the way of his 
ambition.”’® 


8 New York Evening Post, Tuesday, July 5th, 
1803. 
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If the Adamses cannot be thought impartial, 
Noah Webster, a staunch Federalist, equally 
deplored Hamilton’s wrecking of the party. 
In his Open Letter to General Hamilton, in 1800, 
he said “‘ your ambition, pride and overbearing 
temper have destined you to be the evil genius 
of this country.” Abigail Adams saw the trend 
even more sharply. “ That man,” she said, 
“ would become a second Bonaparty if he was 
possessed of equal power!” The charge was 
valid; Hamilton’s hero was Julius Caesar. 

The years after 1800 were years of failure. 
Although devoted to his wife, he was not faith- 
ful, and was ready to reveal his liaison with 
Maria Reynolds rather than allow the black- 
mailing activities of her husband to be thought 
attributable to any political immorality. With 
the Republican victory in 1800, largely due to 
his own quarrel with Adams, his power had 
gone. By ensuring Jefferson’s election as 
President he made a mortal enemy of Aaron 
Burr, who had tied with Jefferson in the 
Electoral College. 

In 1801 Philip, Hamilton’s oldest son, was 
shot in a duel and his daughter, Angelica, 
became permanently insane with grief; his 
wife was pregnant with her eighth child at the 
time. He emerged from his private life in 1804 
to oppose Burr’s bid for the Governorship of 
New York, which carried with it the danger of 
a secession of New York and New England 
from the Union. The charges ran high; and 
for some of them, of which he heard at second 
hand, Burr demanded satisfaction. Trumbull 
always argued that Hamilton need not have 
fought and it is not clear from his letters to 
Burr that Hamilton meant to accept his chal- 
lenge. He seems in these last years to have been 
changing and to have been facing religious and 
ethical problems for the first time. He recog- 
nized that some of his criticisms of Burr had 
been “ extremely severe,” and that, according 
to the code of honour, he owed Burr the right 
to shoot at him at twelve paces. He made his 
plans quietly. 

On Tuesday night, July roth, 1804, as one 
account has it—even here there are variants— 


*John Quincy Adams’ MSS. “ Parties in the 
United States” in The Selected Writings of Fohn and 
‘ohn Quincy Adams (ed. Koch and Peden, N.Y. 

4€) pp. 329-30. 





he arranged for his twelve-year-old son, John 
Church, to sleep with him. The son never 
forgot how he and his father recited the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison. Before dawn on Wednesday 
he rose without waking the boy, rode the eight 
miles from “‘ The Grange ” to New York City 
and was rowed across the Hudson to the New 
Jersey Heights of Weehawken. 


“It was shortly after seven when the two 
duellists stood to their stations in the wooded 
clearing high above the river. At the word 
‘Present’ two reports rang out, one shortly 
behind the other; and the shorter of the antago- 
nists, rising convulsively on tiptoe, staggered a 
little to the left and fell headlong upon his face. 
As the surgeon hastily examined the gaping hole 
in his right side, the wounded man had just 
strength to gasp before fainting, ‘ This is a mortal 
wound, Doctor... .’ 

** And fast as a spreading bush fire, the news 
went through New York City that Colonel Burr 
had shot General Hamilton in a duel—that 
Hamilton was dying—was already lying dead in 
Mr. Bayard’s house at Greenwich.”’!° 


The bullet had pierced his liver and lodged 
in his spine. He lingered on in great pain and 
died the following afternoon. 

Hamilton was a man of great gifts, great 
achievements and transcendent integrity, per- 
haps the most creative figure thrown up by the 
American Revolution. Like some other eminent 
conservative leaders, he was a social climber, 
and he cultivated men with power. He had no 
sympathy for the West, or for notions of local 
self-government, or for the rights of the States. 
Although his view of the Union was synoptic, 
it hardly included its citizens; administration 
was more important than the ends it served. 
Like his hero, Caesar, he was obsessed by the 
love of fame—“ the ruling passion of the 
noblest minds,” he called it himself. As Adams 
noted, he was too fond of crises and too ready 
to use armies to be a good democrat; and he 
did not hide his scorn for “ the people.” For a 
democracy his very talents could carry their 
own danger; love of power and lack of com- 
passion could be as serious a menace to the 
republican experiment as conspiracy within 
and without. The death of Hamilton at the 
hands of Burr ended a double threat to the 
future of the state. 

10 William Coleman, A Collection of the Facts and 


Documents relative to the Death of Major-General 
Alexander Hamilton (N.Y. 1804), pp. 19-20. 





























































CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


MANILLA IN CLIFTON 


SIR, 

General Draper’s Manilla colours may have 
rotted away from beneath the great fan vault of 
King’s Chapel at Cambridge, but here in Clifton his 
Manilla exploit, and other doings of his 79th Foot, 
still have their visual commemoration. For when 
Draper retired to his native place, he built himself a 
large house on the edge of Clifton Down, named it 
Manilla Hall, and there lived for many years, includ- 
ing those of his epistolary battle with “ Junius.” 
In his large garden he erected two monuments. In 
1768, he put up an obelisk to enshrine the memory 
of his friend the elder Pitt. The other was a cenotaph 
to those of the 79th who had fallen in that regiment’s 
Eastern campaigns. Manilla Hall was pulled down 
in the 1880’s to make way for several Victorian villas, 
and the modern Manilla Road runs over part of its 
site. But fortunately the obelisk and the cenotaph 
were placed out on the nearby greensward of Clifton 
Down, of which the General himself had been the 
** Conservator,” being responsible for the levelling 
of the ground and for the laying out of the avenues of 
trees which now give the area such charm. The obelisk 
is of a simple design like those in many Georgian 
parks and gardens. The cenotaph is a delightful work 
in the best traditions of eighteenth-century church- 
yard sculpture. Inscriptions in Latin verse and 
English prose record the praises of the regiment. 
Oval medallions memorialize its battles and sieges, 
the capture of Manilla (always spelt with two I|’s) 
being the last. At the corners of the plinth are 
carved the names of the officers of the 79th who did 
not return. On top of the sarcophagus is a flaming 
urn of Adamesque design. 


Yours, etc., 
BRYAN LITTLE, 
Bristol 8. 


NAVAL PAY 


SIR, 

Further to my letter on the subject of Naval Pay 
which you were kind enough to publish in your 
April number, may I offer some additional facts 
which I feel cast far more light on the subject. 

The traditional account of the system is that 
seamen were only paid at the end of a commission, 
and in the port of commission, and even then were 
merely given tickets which had to be exchanged in 
London. The practical objections to this are obvious, 
even when, as C. N. Robinson established, payment 
was permitted during a commission provided six 
months money was held back as a deterrent to 
desertion. It could not but seem strange that the 
Spithead mutineers of 1797, though complaining 
strongly about the rates of pay made no mention of 
the method of payment. 

In fact, it does appear from the Portsmouth 
Dockyard Records that the payment of ships to 
within six months of the current date was an every- 
day occurrence, and that when seamen were trans- 
ferred from one ship to another they were given all 
the pay due to them. Thus, we may finally dispose 





of any supposition that sailors went for years at a 
time without being paid. 

The question of the specie in which payment was 
made is a little more difficult to settle, but there is 
strong evidence. It may be definitely stated that 
payment, both at home and abroad, was being made 
in cash by the latter years of the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Rev. Edward Mangin describes how in June 
1812 two Commissioners came on board his ship 
with a chest of money to pay the people, and there is 
another record of the crew of H.M.S. Topaze, on 
foreign service, complaining that, being paid in 
sterling, they were losing money through the rate of 
exchange. For the years before 1797 I have so far 
only been able to discover an acknowledgment by 
the Commissioner at Portsmouth of £35,000 “‘ for 
payments and recalls.” 

This, in combination with other things, does, 
however, seem highly suggestive that seamen were 
being paid directly in cash for at least much of the 
eighteenth century, and I would submit that tickets 
were, with some exceptions, no more than a seven- 
teenth-century device for dealing with shortage of 
money. They belong, I believe, tc the Age of Pepys 
rather than that of Nelson, and I feel that we would 
do well to revise our views of the seamen’s hardships 
in this matter. 


Yours, etc., 
R. C. SAxBy, 
King’s School House, Gloucester. 
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SAI-CHIN-HUA (1874-1936) 
A CHINESE SINGING-GIRL 


INETEEN HUNDRED WAS AN EVIL YEAR for 
the citizens of Peking. Throughout the 


spring, the enthusiasts known as 
“ Boxers,” who were sworn to exterminate not 
only foreigners but also Chinese converts to 
Christianity, had kept the surrounding country- 
side in a state of terror. Then in June, at the 
instigation of the Empress Dowager and the 
Court, these fanatics seized control of the capital 
itself and for two months, with the help of the 
imperial troops, laid siege to the foreign lega- 
tions. During this period, the Pekingese 
suffered such outrages from the Boxers that 
some of them may not have been displeased 
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THE FORTUNES OF 
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when in the middle of August an international 
force relieved the legations and took possession 
of the city. Forty years earlier an Anglo-French 
army had occupied Peking and had gone away 
without inflicting much more damage than the 
destruction of an imperial pleasure garden, an 
act of vandalism that did not impose hardship 
on the people. 

If any Chinese entertained such hopes he 
was quickly disillusioned. The foreign soldiers 
of 1900, unlike those of 1860, had overcome a 
bitter resistance in their advance from the 
coast and, their anger inflamed by the tales of 
Chinese atrocities which they heard on every 











From “ China under the Empress Dowager,” by J. O. P. Bland & 
E. Backhouse, Heinemann, |993 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER T2Z’U HSI (1834-1908), instigator 
of the Boxer Rising: a photograph taken in 1903 


side, they were not disposed to recognize any 
distinction between the Boxers and the ordinary 
population. It is not surprising that the entry 
of the Allies into Peking was followed by an 
orgy of rape and pillage, remembered by the 
Chinese to this day. The Imperial Court had 
fled and there was no Chinese authority in the 
city to speak on behalf of the people. To make 
matters worse, the command of the various 
foreign contingents was badly coordinated. 
When, at last, the Chinese heard that a new 
Commander-in-Chief had arrived, the outlook, 
so far from improving, seemed even more 
ominous than before. 
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Of all the foreign powers, Germany had in 
her own estimation the greatest cause of griev- 
ance against China. In June, just before the 
legations were besieged, the German Minister, 
Baron von Ketteler, had been murdered by the 
Boxers in the street, as he was on his way to 
visit the Chinese Foreign Office. Lack of troops 
on the spot made it impossible for Germany to 
be represented in the international force that 
had relieved the Peking legations. The Kaiser 
was therefore all the more determined to dis- 
play German strength. A German expedi- 
tionary force of 7,000 men was sent to China 
under Field-Marshal Count Waldersee, and 
with some reluctance the other powers were 
induced to recognize the Count as Supreme 
Commander of all the allied troops. The 
Kaiser did not allow his soldiers to leave 
Germany without clear instructions on their 
duty. ‘‘ When you meet the foe,” he told them, 
“* you will defeat him. No quarter will be given, 
no prisoners will be taken. Let all who fall into 
your hands be at your mercy. Just as the Huns 
a thousand years ago, under the leadership of 
Attila, gained a reputation by virtue of which 
they still live in historical tradition, so may the 
name of Germany become known in such a 
manner in China that no Chinese will ever 
again even dare to look askance at a German.” 
With these orders fresh in his mind, Waldersee 
arrived in Peking on October 17th, and estab- 
lished himself in the Forbidden City. 

One night, a few weeks later, a party of 
German officers, feeling the need of company, 
went on a prowl. They knew the quarter in 
which they were most likely to find what they 
wanted; leaving the Tartar City through one 
of the gates in the wall that separated it from 
the Chinese City, they struck off into a laby- 
rinth of streets which in normal times would 
have been alive at that hour with theatres and 
restaurants but were now deserted. For some 
reason, whether because they knocked at the 
wrong doors, or because all the girls were in 
hiding, their adventure did not prosper. 
Towards the small hours of the morning, they 
made their way in a bad temper to a Chinese 
house, where they decided not to move a step 
farther until entertainment had been provided. 
There was a long delay before the people in 
the house would open for them, but when the 
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Germans showed themselves ready to break 
down the door, they were allowed to enter. 

They were received by a self-possessed 
young Chinese woman who dumbfounded 
them by addressing them in fluent German. 
The officers, intrigued by the mystery, entered 
into conversation with her. They learned she 
had lived in Germany, where her husband, who 
was now dead, had been Chinese Minister; 
and they were told, in a manner that carried 
belief, that she had been a personal friend of 
the Kaiser’s mother. She inquired for news of 
several members of the German nobility. 
Indeed, did she hint that she might have met 
Count Waldersee himself years before in Berlin ? 
The officers were not clear on this point, but it 
was now unthinkable that they should persevere 
in their original intention. They took their 
leave, with salutes and heel-clicking, and 
hurried back to barracks to tell their story. 

The next morning, a sedan-chair with an 
escort of German soldiers drew up outside the 
house, and a few minutes later the Chinese 
woman was carried off to the Forbidden City. 
Without delay, she was ushered into the 
imperial apartments, where Waldersee was 
living, and left alone with the Field-Marshal. 
The pair had lunch by themselves and darkness 
had fallen before the visitor left. A casket of 
valuables was put into her sedan chair, and 
Waldersee came out to see her off, bending to 
kiss her hand. This leave-taking proved to be 
only temporary, and in a matter of days an 
almost incredible rumour was being circu- 
lated among the Chinese. It was:said that the 
terrible German in the Forbidden City, in spite 
of his sixty-eight years, had been bewitched by 
one of their countrywomen; he could hardly 
bear to be out of her company, and the woman 
whose charms had achieved this conquest was 
no other than the notorious singing-girl Sai- 
chin-hua. 

Of all the time-honoured Chinese institu- 
tions, now swept away by the Communists, 
there was none more peculiar to the national 
character than that of the singing-girl. For 
centuries she had been an indispensable part of 
Chinese life. If we are to trust the evidence of 
Chinese books, it seems that it was impossible 
for a party of officials, or men of letters, to 
meet on any social occasion without summoning 


a contingent of girls to keep them company. 
When the Manchu authorities as a disciplinary 
measure forbade officials to consort with sing- 
ing-girls within the walls of the capital, the 
mandarins revenged themselves by inviting 
to their parties the male actors who took the 
role of women in the Peking opera. Never at 
any time in the past had the singing-girl enjoyed 
greater prestige than during the last days of the 
Empire and under the early Republic—say 
from 1870 down to the Nationalist revolution 
of 1926. 

Sai-chin-hua—to call her by the profes- 
sional name she had adopted a year or two 
before her meeting with Waldersee, and by 
which she is everywhere known in China— 
was born in 1874 at Soochow, a city fifty miles 
inland from Shanghai. Her paternal grand- 
father, who at one time was a prosperous pawn- 
broker, had been ruined by the Taiping 
Rebellion, and her father died while Sai-chin- 
hua was still a child, leaving the family very 
poor. One consequence was that the girl had 
much more freedom than if she had been the 
daughter of rich parents; as an old woman, she 
recalled that by the time she had reached the 
age of twelve she was well aware men found her 
attractive. One day her mother was appalled 
to be told by a friend of the family that Sai- 
chin-hua had been seen in the company of a 
woman of bad character, going among the 
pleasure boats as a singing-girl. The woman 
responsible admitted that for some time she 
had been taking the girl about with her, and 
boldly suggested that the mother should agree 
to her daughter’s adopting the profession. 
After all, she said, the girl would not be called 
upon to lose her innocence; her duties would 
be confined to pouring out clients’ drinks and 
filling their tobacco pipes, and with her pretty 
face and coaxing ways there was an excellent 
prospect that some rich man would before long 
engage her as a concubine. This argument, 
which prevailed over the mother’s hesitation, 
was fully justified in the event. 

Living in Soochow at the time was an 
important mandarin who, in conformity with 
the law, had temporarily resigned his official 
duties and come to dwell at home during the 
period of mourning after the death of his 
mother. This man’s name was Hung Chiin, 
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SAI-CHIN-HUA with COUNT WALDERSEE and a Chinese official: 
from a contemporary novel 
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and he was born in 1840. In 1868 he had 
brought glory to Soochow by gaining the posi- 
tion of Senior Wrangler in the public examina- 
tions, and he had held the posts of educational 
commissioner and chief examiner in several 
provinces. In 1883 he had been appointed Sub- 
Chancellor of the Grand Secretariat in Peking, 
but in the following year he had been recalled 
to Soochow by the news of his mother’s death. 
He was thoroughly bored with living at home 
and, by 1886, was breaking the rules of mourn- 
ing to the extent of surreptitiously going to 
parties. In this way he met Sai-chin-hua, and 
almost at once determined to make her his 
concubine. From the point of view of the girl’s 
family, the match was an excellent one, and 
the necessary financial arrangements were 
soon made. At the beginning of 1887, the 
moment he was out of mourning, he took her 
ceremoniously to his house and introduced her 
to his wife, who was a tolerant woman; then 
he carried her off with him in haste to Peking, 
where he was sure a new appointment would 
soon be given him. 

The war with France over Annam had just 
ended, and as public opinion was furious at the 
loss of a Chinese dependency, foreign affairs 
were very much the subject of conversation 
among the mandarins. For years Mr. Hung’s 
great academic interest had been the history of 
the Mongol dynasty that had ruled in China 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This 
had led him to study in detail the geography of 
Mongolia and of Chinese Turkestan, and he 
was by now an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of the Chinese frontier with Russia. 
As a Senior Wrangler, he enjoyed great social 
prestige, and he had many influential friends at 
Court. In the summer of 1887 a list of diplo- 
matic appointments was published, in which 
the name of Hung Chiin appeared as Minister 
to Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy. His wife pleaded to be excused from 
making so long a journey, but towards the end 
of 1887 Sai-chin-hua, who less than a year 
earlier had been a singing-girl in Soochow, 
found herself installed as the chief lady of the 
Chinese legation in Berlin, where Mr. Hung 
had decided to begin his diplomatic career. 

The account of Sai-chin-hua’s life in Berlin 
which later became current in China is so 





extraordinary, when one considers her age, 
that it is sometimes held that she was probably 
rather older than she maie out. Nobody 
suggests, however, that the difference can have 
amounted to more than a couple of years, and 
there is really no satisfactory evidence to make 
us reject her own statement that she was born 
in 1874. It is not hard to believe that her 
experiences, added to her natural precocity, 
had turned her into a fully developed woman 
by the time she arrived in Europe. On the ship 
she had already started to learn German from a 
woman passenger, and in Berlin, with the help 
of a private teacher and German maids, she 
rapidly acquired a volubility in speaking 
German, though she never learned to read it, 
that remained with her for many years. She 
must have appeared as an exotic novelty to 
German hostesses. As a singing-girl in Soo- 
chow she would already have heard with envy 
how the heads of her profession in Shanghai 
appeared on occasion in foreign clothes, and 
the leading Berlin dress-makers soon found 
they had a good customer at the Chinese 
legation. Nothing, however, could be done 
about her bound feet. In China their tiny 
proportions were one of her chief claims to 
beauty, but in Europe they not only precluded 
her from all hope of putting on fashionable 
boots but, what was still more serious, forbade 
her learning to dance. 

In 1905, when Sai-chin-hua was already 
famous for her connection with Waldersee, an 
official and man of letters named Tseng 
Meng-p’u, who had been intimate with Hung 
Chun’s household after the latter’s return from 
Europe, wrote a book called Nieh Hai Hua in 
which, in the form of a novel, and with most of 
the characters under false but readily identifi- 
able names, he gave a striking account of 
Chinese society and politics during the 1880’s 
and 1890’s, and in particular described the 
adventures of Sai-chin-hua in Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. Chinese critics allow this work, 
which has become a classic, to have a high 
degree of authenticity, and at least one detailed 
commentary has been written on it. According 
to Tseng, Sai-chin-hua during her stay in 
Berlin formed a friendship in strange circum- 
stances with the Empress Frederick, daughter 
of Queen Victoria. He tells us this happened 








during the short reign of Frederick III, who 
came to the throne in March 1888 and died the 
following June. At a private party given by the 
wife of Bismarck, Sai-chin-hua met a lady 
named Weyer, who was in her late forties, and 
who at once showed an extraordinary interest in 
her and begged to be allowed to see more of her. 
The two met frequently, but always in parks 
and theatres, and apart from the fact that her 
friend was the wife of a German nobleman, 
Sai-chin-hua knew nothing about her private 
life. One morning, when Sai-chin-hua had 
gone to meet this lady at a fashionable resort in 
the Tiergarten, she was met instead by a 
messenger who took her by carriage to a magni- 
ficent private house where her friend was 
expecting her. After lunch, Madame Weyer 
sat down at a piano and sang a lyric of her own 
composition dedicated to the lovely Asiatic 
woman who had come across the world to 
console her. Before Sai-chin-hua left, her 
friend led her into a garden where a photo- 
grapher was in readiness to take a picture of 
them both. The identity of Madame Weyer 
was revealed the following day, when Mr. 
Hung, who had just presented his credentials 
to Frederick III, had arranged that Sai-chin- 
hua should be received in a general audience. 
As she curtsied before the Emperor, the latter 
apologized for the absence of the Empress in 
the name of whom he gave a casket as a keep- 
sake. When, back in her carriage, she opened 
this, she found it contained a photograph of 
herself and Madame Weyer, who she then 
knew was no other than the Empress. 

Mr. Hung, in contrast, took almost no part 
in social activities and never learned a word of 
any foreign language. Indeed, his private 
opinion of European civilization was one of 
contempt. It was a mystery to him why his 
young concubine should take the trouble to 
learn German, and at first he tried to dissuade 
her by pointing out how much more useful it 
would be for her to cultivate the Chinese 
classics, but he could not bear to thwart her 
and, finding his advice of no avail, he allowed 
her to do more or less what she liked. 

In his official duties Mr. Hung was as 
diligent as his ignorance of Europe allowed. 
In the one crisis that occurred during his 
tenure of office, he acted with firmness, and 
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had the pleasure of seeing his efforts succeed. 
The trouble arose out of the situation in Korea. 
That kingdom had for many centuries been a 
dependency of China, but for some years this 
long-established relationship had been dis- 
turbed by Japanese and Russian intrigue. 
Those who wished to break the Chinese con- 
nection urged that Korea should establish 
independent diplomatic relations with the 
foreign powers. In 1887 a Korean mission wa: 
sent to Washington, and in spite of Chinese 
insistence that it must be presented by the 
Chinese envoy, it was in fact received by the 
American President in January 1888 without 
the intervention of the Chinese legation. When 
a similar mission arrived in St. Petersburg, 
Hung Chiin, in striking contrast to the failure 
of his colleague in Washington, exerted himself 
so strenuously that the Koreans were received 
only when introduced by him as representative 
of the suzerain power. This was indeed a con- 
siderable diplomatic victory. 

Still nearer to Hung’s own heart was the 
question of Russia’s frontier with China. As a 
preliminary step to forestalling further Russian 
encroachments in Central Asia, it was import- 
ant that the extent of any Russian claims should 
be clearly appreciated in Peking. To this end, 
Hung obtained through an agent a copy of an 
elaborate set of maps of the Turkestan frontier 
made for reference by the Russian government. 
Having edited these in Chinese he sent them to 
Peking where he arranged for them to be 
privately printed and submitted to the Chinese 
Foreign Office. He could not foresee that this 
action was almost to ruin him a few years later. 

What leisure Hung had to spare from official 
business he devoted entirely to research on 
Mongol history—a subject that Sai-chin-hua 
cannot have found very entertaining. It is 
widely believed in China that she met Waldersee 
during her stay in Europe and that the two 
had already become lovers at that time. It is 
even said that Waldersee followed her to St. 
Petersburg when she went with her husband to 
Russia. She herself generally denied these 
stories, but her own account of her life is not 
very frank, and on one occasion at least she let 
slip that she had known Waldersee in Germany. 
According to the gossip of the day, she also 
took another lover while she was abroad, this 
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time her husband’s valet, a good-looking young 
man named A-fu. 

In 1890, Hung Chiin returned to China. 
On the whole, his mission had been creditably 
performed, and he was rewarded by being 
appointed Senior Vice-President of the Board 
of War, with a concurrent post in the Foreign 
Office. For the next two years he and his 
family lived comfortably in Peking, where they 
were well known for their hospitality. But in 
1892 ill-fortune came upon him. We know that 
in that year he abruptly dismissed the valet 
A-fu from his service, and there is some reason 
to believe that at last he began to suspect what 
had been going on behind his back. But almost 
at once there followed something far more 
serious. Some of his enemies petitioned the 
throne for his impeachment. It was alleged 
that he had been suborned by the Russians into 
supporting their claims in Central Asia, and 
that the maps he had submitted to the Chinese 
government were really intended to induce the 
latter to acquiesce in Russian annexation of 
frontier territory. Nor was that all. It was said 
that munitions of war which Hung had ordered 
while in Germany were of inferior quality and 
that he must have accepted bribes from the 
dealers. Even his private life was brought into 
question and he was accused of having secretly 
cohabited with Sai-chin-hua during the period 
of mourning for his mother. But Hung’s 
powerful friends rallied around him, and, what 
was more important, the Empress Dowager, to 
whom he had sent numerous presents from 
Europe, rather liked him. So the attempt to 
ruin him came to nothing; but in October 1893 
he died after a seizure, caused, it is said, by the 
discovery that Sai-chin-hua was having an 
affair with a Peking actor named Sun San. 

After Hung’s death it was decided that to 
save the family further embarrassment Sai- 
chin-hua should be free to return to her old 
profession, on the understanding that she did 
not carry on business in Peking or Tientsin. 
Although she was not given all the money she 
claimed, she was permitted to take with her the 
gifts she had received from Hung, and by 1894 
she had a little establishment of her own in 
Shanghai, with Sun San in attendance. The 
idea of being entertained by a woman of such 
notoriety made an irresistible appeal to rich 
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merchants and officials, and she was soon living 
in luxury. Then in 1898, Sun San, who had got 
into trouble with some Shanghai gangsters, had 
to escape to Tientsin and Sai-chin-hua, who 
was entirely under his influence, threw up 
everything to follow him. 

Much had happened since she had left 
North China four years before. In the war of 
1894-1895 China had been totally defeated by 
Japan. And at the very time Sai-chin-hua 
arrived in Tientsin the movement for con- 
stitutional reform was being crushed by the 
Empress Dowager and her reactionary advisers, 
and its leaders put to death or driven into exile. 
But these events did not blight Sai-chin-hua’s 
prospects. Indeed, within a few months some 
of the leading men at court, not only Chinese 
but also Manchus and Mongols, were coming 
to Tientsin to seek her company, or were taking 
her for jaunts to Peking. One of her greatest 








admirers was the Manchu Li-shan, who 
was president of the Board of Revenue. Then in 
1900 came the Boxer outbreak. To escape the 
fighting at Tientsin, Sai-chin-chua fled inland, 
and finally made her way to Peking, where she 
hoped to find shelter with her Manchu lover. 
But on her arrival, she heard that Li-shan 
had been put to death by the Empress Dowager 
for opposing the Boxers. In these circumstances 
she had to take refuge with humbler friends, 
and it was in their house that she was found by 
the German soldiers and taken to Waldersee. 

When a woman associates with the enemies 
of her country, it is natural that she should be 
hated by her own people. Yet there was very 
little resentment among the Chinese towards 
Sai-chin-hua. It was soon obvious that she 
was using her influence with Waldersee for the 
benefit of her countrymen. The shopkeepers 
found that through her good offices they could 
supply the foreign troops with food on very 
profitable terms. The scholars were frightened 
by a rumour that the booksellers’ quarter was 
to be destroyed by the foreigners. They 
appealed to Sai-chin-hua, and the bookshops 
remained unharmed. Then, as the peace nego- 
tiations dragged on through the spring and 
summer of 1901, it was learned that one great 
difficulty was the insistence of the Germans on 
the personal humiliation of the Emperor or the 
Empress Dowager as a punishment for the 
murder of their Minister. Li Hung-chang on 
the Chinese side was said to have asked Sai- 
chin-hua to use her personal influence with 
Waldersee and the Minister’s widow to induce 
them to accept a reasonable compromise. At 
last it was agreed that an Imperial Prince should 
be sent to apologize to the Kaiser, and that a 
monument, inscribed in the Emperor’s name 
with a eulogy of the Minister, should be set up 
on the spot where he had been murdered. The 
peace protocol was signed in September I901, 
soon after Waldersee had left for Germany. 
Sai-chin-hua kept in touch with him for a time, 
but he died in 1904. 

In January 1902 the Imperial Court returned 
to Peking from its exile in Western China, and 
the normal life of the city was resumed. Sai- 
chin-hua had never been more prosperous. 
Grateful merchants and officials showered gifts 
upon her, and she made up her mind to settle 
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down in Peking for good. With the help of Su: 
San, who was again at her side, she collectec 
a group of presentable girls around her, and he: 
establishment was soon a home from home fo: 
mandarins on duty in the capital. So the 
years went by until 1908, and then came 
disaster. A young girl, who had just been 
bought as a new attraction, committed suicide. 
Sai-chin-hua’s story was that the girl had 
killed herself because of a disappointment in 
love; but marks of ill-treatment were found on 
the body, and Sai-chin-hua was committed to 
jail pending an investigation. It happened that 
the responsible official at the Board of Punish- 
ments was an old friend of the Hung family, 
who were determined that this scandalous 
woman should at last get her deserts. Strong 
evidence was brought to light that the dead girl 
had been so cruelly treated by Sai-chin-hua, 
to force her to obey the caprices of a wealthy 
client, that she had killed herself in despair. 
Meanwhile, Sai-chin-hua’s friends paid cere- 
monial calls on her in prison, and intrigued so 
actively on her behalf that the charge against 
her was dropped, on condition that she was sent 
back to Soochow. When she came out of 
prison, she found her establishment broken up, 
the girls having dispersed, and Sun San having 
fled to Manchuria with most of her valuables. 
She never saw him again. 

For the next three years she lived quietly 
in Shanghai with an official of the newly opened 
Shanghai-Nanking railway. It must have been 
a humiliating reverse, for in later years she 
never mentioned this part of her life. When 
her railwayman died in 1912, just after the 
establishment of the Republic, her prospects 
seemed black indeed. She had little money, 
and she was nearly forty years of age, in a 
country where, even more than elsewhere, men 
like extreme youth in a woman. 

But her career was not over yet. In 1913 a 
member of the National Assembly named 
Wei Ssu-ling took a fancy to her and set her up 
as his mistress. Once more she played the 
hostess to men of importance, and did it so 
charmingly that Wei’s political superiors 
advised him to make an honest woman of her. 
Like Mr. Hung thirty years before, Wei had 
already a legal wife, but he surpassed his pre- 
decessor by going through the forms of a 
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regular marriage. The nuptials took place in 
Shanghai in 1918 in the semi-Western manner 
characteristic of the time, with a brass band to 
play Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and the 
couple left to take up residence in Peking. 
Meanwhile, China had joined the war on the 
side of the Allies, and upon the defeat of 
Germany it was decided to get rid of the monu- 
ment to Baron von Ketteler, in the erection of 
which Sai-chin-hua had played so strange a 
part. It was removed from the scene of the 
murder to the Peking Central Park (now the 
Sun Yat-sen Park) where it still stands, and 
instead of the old inscription a new one was 
affixed to it in celebration of the allied victory. 
A formal ceremony marked the occasion. The 
President of China made a speech, and Sai- 


chin-hua was invited to sit in the first row of the - 


listening notables. This official recognition of 
her services to her country was the highest point 
in her career. 

In 1922 Mr. Wei caught a chill and died, 
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and his family, who had always hated the inter- 
loper, now had their revenge. At the funeral 
ceremony the memorial inscriptions contained 
insulting references to Sai-chin-hua, and there 
were persistent suggestions that the death was 
not from natural causes. In face of this enmity, 
Sai-chin-hua thought it wiser to retire from the 
scene. The remainder of her life was spent in 
one of the most sordid quarters of Peking. The 
world seemed to have forgotten that she was 
still alive. Then, in 1933, she was visited by 
Liu Fu, an eminent scholar and man of letters, 
who persuaded her to dictate her memoirs to 
him. The book became a best-seller; and in 
1936 the story of her association with Waldersee 
was put on the stage and packed the theatres 
of Shanghai and Peking. But the old woman 
herself hardly benefited, and in December 1936 
she died in the same squalor in which she had 
lived for the past fourteen years. She was 


buried in Peking, the city that she often said 
she preferred to all others. 
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SAI-CHIN-HUA in prison, with mandarins paying a ceremonial call. 
From a Shanghai newspaper of 1909 
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The Last Voyage 
of the Lusitania 


A. A. HOEHLING and 
MARY HOEHLING 


An event which shocked the civilized 
world and subsequently helped to pre- 
cipitate America’s entry to the 1914-19 
war was the sinking by a German sub- 
marine of the R.M.S. Lusitania off the 
Irish coast. This book tells in all its acute 
detail the events leading up to the sink- 
ing: the scene on board the liner, and 
the preparations beneath the seas in the 
German U-boat. Deeds of heroism and 
epics of dreadful suffering are told in a 
quiet, efficient way by these two very 
competent and vivid writers. 
A Book Society Recommendation 
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EASTERN HISTORY IN WESTERN TEXTBOOKS 


By E. H. DANCE 


One of the major interests of UNESCO during 
the next few years is to be the relations between East 
and West. One of its minor interests in that connec- 
tion is the treatment of the East and of the West in 
one another’s textbooks—especially textbooks of 
History and Geography. During 1955-6 UNESCO 
has encouraged educators in each of its western 
member-states to examine their own textbooks, 
ind to report on the way they deal with the East. 
These reports have now been completed and co- 
ordinated, and in November UNESCO issued its 
definitive report—‘‘ The Treatment of Asia in 
Western Textbooks and Teaching Materials.” 
This is not a world report; it is a western view of the 
practices of the West. In 1957-8 eastern countries 
are to produce a similar report on their own practices. 
Then, some time at the end of the 1950’s, teachers 
of East and West will meet and issue a joint report 
from both sides. 

The present report makes clear, what has to be 
constantly repeated in connection with textbook 
revision, that the need is not for more research of an 
academic character, but something much wider than 
research—and simpler. Western books do not 
contain many untruths about the East: they contain 
next to nothing about it. That is not an exaggeration. 
The main stream of eastern History is barely men- 
tioned at all in the textbooks of the West; and when 
the East does receive an occasional reference, what 
is said is not oriental but western. European school- 
children learn about India when it is being conquered 
by Alexander or Clive in its days of decadence, 
but nothing about the days of its splendour under 
Asoka or Akbar. They learn about China under 
foreign rule in the time of Marco Polo or Palmerston, 
but nothing about the native glories of Hans or T’angs 
or Sungs. The activities of a few western mis- 
sionaries can attract more attention in many of our 
books than alf the teachings of Lao Tse and Confucius 
and Buddha and the Bhagavadgita put together. 
And as for Japan, it makes no appearance at all 
apart perhaps from the missionaries) until it went 
western in the later nineteenth century. In other 
words, our approach is fundamentally wrong. We 
show no interest in the pulsating History of the 
East unless it happens to cross our own—perhaps 
it some quite unimportant conjuncture. The 
weightiest recommendation in this UNESCO report 
is that eastern History should be studied in its own 
right, and not as a casual appendage to the History 
of the colonizing powers of Europe. 

Not only is our view of eastern History un- 
balanced; the lack of balance itself is uneven. Our 
ignorance of the Indian parts of Indian History and 
of the Chinese parts of Chinese History may be 
profound, but it does not plumb the depths of our 
gnorance about the History of Indonesia or of the 

ast land-mass of Asia between the Urals and the 
Great Wall. Yet these, too, have been the centres 
of civilizations which have contributed to the 
-ulture of Mankind. The report (which, it should 
’e remembered, comes from European and not from 
sian pens) insists that for the whole of Asia western 
sachers need first to learn and then to teach: 
1) “the contribution of Asian peoples to the 


development of human civilization’: (2) the lives 
of the greatest Asians: (3) “some conception of 
ways of life and thought by reference to such matters 
as family, transport, food, education, architecture, 
literature, etc.”: (4) “‘culture contact between East 
and West, especially in the last two hundred years ”’: 
(5) “* some of the more basic contemporary issues in 
Asia ”’—and here it is relevant to reflect that even 
the ancient peoples of India and China are today 
more interested in the twentieth century A.D. than 
in any part of their distant past. In fact, what 
European teachers need to do is to read elementary 
histories of the whole Asian continent, and to learn 
the rudiments about factors in oriental History no 
less significant than our own Roman Empire or 
Catholic Church or Democracy: our ignorance is as 
deep as that. And it is better to choose books 
written by Asians, because books by Europeans are 
inevitably coloured by the current misconceptions 
of the West. 

As usual, this raises the problem of the time 
available. In common with most other approaches 
to the redress of balance in the history curriculum, 
the report comes down frankly in favour of whole- 
sale reconstruction. It would not be enough to 
tinker with our existing syllabuses. We have to 
revise our whole notion of what history lessons 
should contain, if we are to fit our curricula to the 
world civilization of the twentieth century instead 
of to the national civilizations of the nineteenth. 
All this must take time. New history books must be 
written, in an entirely new spirit; and they must 
avoid the old custom of giving nine-tenths of their 
space to one-tenth of the peoples of the world. 
Moreover, root reform must go far beyond the 
textbook. The international committee responsible 
for the report is “ unanimous in considering that 
the essential problem is one of training, and improv- 
ing the training, of teachers ”’—present teachers 
(for whom special seminars should be provided) 
and future teachers (whose college courses must be 
recast). There should also be “ a re-arrangement of 
university courses and examinations. . . . The study 
of Asian problems should always form part of uni- 
versity teaching.”” Publishers, too, must be drawn 
in, to produce the reference books which are not 
available at present—including anthologies from the 
great writings of the East, compiled for every stage 
of history teaching from primary school to university. 

Two annexes to the report deal with practical 
details. One contains tentative recommendations 
for the new curriculum of Asian History: the other 
is a “‘ Note on Chinese Civilization” in which 
certain specified difficulties are tackled by Doctor 
V. Eliseéff and Mr. K. S. Pannikar, both members 
of the UNESCO committee which is at present 
engaged in producing a “ Scientific and Cultural 
History of Mankind.” 

Few European history teachers could read this 
report without receiving a shock. Few of us could 
fail to find our teaching (and our History) improved 
by the experience. 


(To be followed by a Study of American Textbooks from 
an English point of view) 
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The Lion 
and The Throne 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke, the 
great seventeenth-century lawyer who was 
Speaker of the House of Commons and prime 
author of the Petition of Right in 1628. As 
Attorney-General and later Lord Chief Justice, 
he was one of the principal characters in the 
dramatic political trials during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I, including those of 
Essex, Raleigh, Guy Fawkes and the recusants. 
Recommended by The Book Society 

Due in March Illustrated 35s. 


Poets in a Landscape 
GILBERT HIGHET 


A fascinating account of seven of the greatest 
Latin poets seen against the background of the 
places in Italy with which they are each most 
intimately associated. 

Recommended by The Book Society 

Due in March Illustrated 30s. 


The Far Western 
Frontier, 1830-60 


R. A. BILLINGTON 


This latest volume in THE NEW AMERICAN 
NATION SERIES depicts a colourful pageant of 
exploration, commercial penetration, military 
conquest, exploitation and permanent settle- 
ment. 

‘A most masterly examination.’—D. W. BROGAN 
(Spectator) Illustrated 30s 


Britain, 
Commonwealth and 
Empire, 1901-55 

PAUL KNAPLUND 

‘The story is told with rare balance and is a 
great theme . . . 500 pages of judicious and 


readable history. —Glasgow Herald 
With maps 35s 
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of style..—RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND STATE 


FROM BECKET TO LANGTON: ENGLISH CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT I1I70-1213. By C. R. Cheney, 212 pp. 
(Manchester University Press. 18s.) 

Professor Cheney’s Ford Lectures of 1955, now 
published in a slightly extended form, fit into the 
gap between Sir Maurice Powicke’s Ford Lectures 
of 1927 on Stephen Langton and those of Professor 
Knowles delivered in 1949, in which he re-examined 
the conflict between Henry II and Becket. Professor 
Cheney chose the intervening, and much less 
dramatic, period of church history because he 
considers that it has been treated perfunctorily and 
unfairly, as an unedifying and unrewarding epilogue 
to Becket or prologue to Langton. Certainly the 
English Church, in a period which produced such 
writers as Gerald of Wales, Peter of Blois and the 
biographer of Abbot Samson, deserves to be con- 
sidered in its own right. But Professor Cheney has 
narrowly restricted his approach. He is concerned 
with the government of the church, considered as an 
organization for spiritual ends, excluding “the 
history of religion, of spirituality, theological learn- 
ing or popular faith.”” He is not concerned with the 
great administrative achievements of the many higher 
clergy who served the Angevin kings as justiciars, 
chancellors and judges, and who directed the 
impressive war-effort made by Richard and John. 
He is not even concerned with the administrative 
work of bishops and abbots as masters of extensive 
lands and great lordships. 

Professor Cheney is aware of the difficulties 
imposed by this choice of theme. ‘“‘ To sing the 
praises of bureaucracy is never easy,” he writes; 
and yet his main object is to show that this was “a 
time of unexampled activity in building the 
machinery of church government.” Then there is 
the scarcity and difficulty of the relevant evidence. 
Of the bishops he is obliged to remark that “ the 
dearth of administrative records of the Church from 
this period makes it impossible to say how effectively 
most of these men conducted diocesan business.” 
And he has to preface a discussion of the response of 
the laity to the demands of church government with 
a cautionary reminder of “‘ these difficulties of inter- 
pretation and the impossibility of arriving at definite 
conclusions.” 

Nevertheless, he has been extraordinarily success- 
ful in showing how the English Church, like the 
Angevin monarchy and the papacy of this period, 
improved the efficiency and extended the grasp of 
its authority. He shows vividly and effectively how 
Hubert Walter, ordinarily represented as neglecting 
his archiepiscopal duties for the secular service of 
Richard and John, devoted much time and energy 
to purely ecclesiastical business. A_ particularly 
valuable lecture is devoted to the close and complex 
relations of the English Church with a papacy con- 
stantly exercising its authority through appeals, 
indulgences, provisions and taxes. And he examines 
shrewdly and carefully the relations of Church and 
State in the aftermath of the Becket controversy, 
not on the high level of conflicting principles but, 
as he puts it, “‘ in the day-to-day working of English 
church government, when dogmas were somewhat 
diluted with considerations of expediency and 
philosophic ideas bruised by hard fact.”’ The scholar- 
ship and detective ability, that enable him to produce 


a convincing and firmly drawn picture from scattered 
and scanty scraps of evidence, are shown at their 
best in his analysis of diocesan administration and 
episcopal reforms. 

It is right that Professor Cheney should wish to 
do justice to the substantial achievements of the 
higher English clergy in a very difficult time. But 
sometimes the case is over-stated. When claiming 
as “‘ a triumph for the Church ” that the presence of 
bishops on the bench of judges helped “‘ to soften 
and civilize lay barbarity,” he ignores Walter Map’s 
contemporary and contrary view that the clergy 
made harsher judges than laymen. And, when 
supporting this claim by reference to the appoint- 
ment of three bishops to head judicial circuits in 
1179, he does not mention that these men had been 
prominent as Henry II’s agents in the Becket conflict, 
and had years of experience in the royal service 
behind them. Professor Cheney is also disposed to 
exaggerate his differences with other scholars. He 
takes exception to Professor Knowles’s comment 
that in the Church of this period “ the centrifugal, 
disorderly forces were on the whole preponderant.” 
Yet Professor Cheney himself concludes that “‘ the 
picture certainly shows a disorderly scene, which 
has its harsh and discordant tones.” Again, he 
rebukes those modern historians “‘ who suggest that 
the whole bench of bishops consisted of pliant royal 
clerks, men of mediocre capacity, chiefly concerned 
with the king’s business.”” But the passages to which 
he refers are much less sweepingly expressed. And 
his own comment on the conduct of the higher clergy 
faced with the claims of the State is: “‘ There was a 
time for firmness and a time for pliancy. Their 
caution procured more, maybe, for the Church than 
martyrdom would have procured.” 

It would be wrong to end on a note of criticism. 
This book is necessarily unexciting; but its patient 
and scholarly accumulation of detail give a new 
depth to our understanding of this period. And 
Professor Cheney’s frequent, though brief, glances 
at the connections between ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration in England and the larger movements of 
government, politics, thought and belief in Europe 
give breadth and humanity to his work. 

J. O. PRESTWICH. 


BOURBONS OF NAPLES 


THE BOURBONS OF NAPLES. By Harold Acton. 
(Methuen. 50s.) 

“LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
OF SICILY, 1811-14. By John Rosselli. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s.) 

The first Bourbon of Naples, Elisabeth Farnese’s 
son Charles, was a simple if fundamentally melan- 
cholic character who succeeded nevertheless in 
playing the part of enlightened prince. Like his 
successor and other of his relations, he was exces- 
sively uxorious and a hunting enthusiast. He served 
Naples well by giving scope for the able adminis- 
tration of Tanucci, the Tuscan lawyer who had 
accompanied him when he left his former duchy of 
Parma for Naples. Re Carlo was a tremendous 


builder; it was he, although he was bored by music, 
who caused the Opera House suitably named after 
him to be built, and he who commissioned Vanvitelli 
to build the palace of Caserta. And after Prince 
d’Elbeuf Charles was responsible for the excavation 
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of Herculaneum. His reign coincided with a period 
of intellectual fruition which was typified by the 
figure of Genovesi; it was Genovesi who wrote in 
1754 ‘“‘ We, too, are beginning to have a father- 
land,” by contrast with the days of Spanish and 
Austrian “ colonial ” rule. 

In 1759, however, Charles succeeded his half- 
brother as King Charles III of Spain—the twenty- 
five years of his rule in Naples serve Mr. Harold 
Acton as a long introduction to the much longer and 
more bizarre period or indeed epoch of his son 
Ferdinand’s reign. Nasone the Neapolitans called 
this great-nosed man; it was an era of huge noses, for 
Wellington and Nelson were Ferdinand’s contem- 
poraries, and Nelson, as this book illustrates, his 
protector and all-too-zealous friend. 

Charles’s wife had been a Saxon princess. When 
it came to his turn her son Ferdinand was married 
to the Austrian Maria Carolina, one of the younger 
children of Maria Theresa. Since Ferdinand lived 
many years but never really grew up, and since Maria 
Carolina was something between a statesman and a 
shrew, and since into the bargain she carried on a 
vast, wordy, but far from insignificant correspond- 
ence, upon which Mr. Acton is able to draw, it is 
she who dominates his account of the Bourbons of 
Naples from the day she arrived from Vienna until 
she returned there via Turkey and an astonishingly 
festive journey across Southern Poland in the winter 
of 1813-14. She was a morbid yet invincible creature, 
without peace but never dull for a moment. One of 
the most remarkable pages in Mr. Acton’s book is 
devoted to the visit of Madame de Staél to Maria 
Carolina. The meeting of Necker’s daughter with 
the Habsburg princess who was always aware of her 
German superiority seems to have little to do with 
the Bourbons of Naples, but this too was an integral 
part of the epoch. These ebullient women were 
oddly characteristic of Napoleon’s day. One of the 
Queen’s best friends was Nelson’s Emma. 

In the end Maria Carolina’s greatest enemy was 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, who was sent to 
Sicily in 1811 in both a diplomatic and a military 
capacity. From the royal retreat before the French 
in Sicily she obstructed his plans for liberalizing and 
uniting Italy as a part of the liberation of Europe 
from the French; she even, he discovered, intrigued 
with Murat, the French King of Naples. Mr. Acton’s 
book is intended for the general reader and takes the 
Bentinck episode in its stride, whereas Mr. Rosselli 
has written an academic study of the three years 
from 1811 to 1814 in Sicily. Both are satisfying in 
their different ways. While many people will enjoy 
The Bourbons of Naples and look forward to its sequel, 
scholars will appreciate the care which has gone into 
Mr. Rosselli’s work. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


THE URBANE CENTURY 


ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Dorothy Marshall, 288 pp. (Longmans. 30s.) 
The enduring quality of Miss Dorothy Marshall’s 

first book, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century 

(1926), which is still the best short introduction to 

the history of the poor law, leads to high expectations 

from the appearance of her second. And these 
expectations are not entirely disappointed. Her book 
is a tribute to the continuing public interest in the 





legant and urbane eighteenth century, considered 
4s the historical watershed between Old England 
with its barbarities and modern Britain with its 
industrialism and bad taste. Seven chapters deal 
with constitutional practice, the framework of 
egislation and the general assumptions in which the 
nerchants carried on overseas trade, the social 
structure of upper and middle-class life in its main 
aspects, the life of the labouring poor, economic 
advance in industry and agriculture and its effects 
on the social structure before 1800. But it is not a 
textbook; neither is it the equivalent for an earlier 
period of Sir Arthur Bryant’s popular volumes. 
Neither does it compete with Professor Ashton’s 
recent economic history of England in the eighteenth 
century. As a professional historian, Miss Marshall 
is naturally well briefed on the multifarious facets of 
recent historical revision, although detailed refer- 
ences to the articles and monographs in which these 
revisions have appeared are not always given, and 
she repeats, for example, the myth about Coke of 
Holkham (p. 240) so admirably exploded by Mr. 
R. A. C. Parker. It is curious, too, that one who is 
an authority on the poor law should be hazy about 
the dates of the Speenhamland decision of 1795 and 
Sir William Young’s Act of 1796 (pp. 239, 247-48). 

It is difficult to place the section of the reading 
public for which the book is intended, although it 
can be strongly recommended to the attention of 
grammar and public school librarians. Scholars will 
be inclined, while enjoying a browse, to consider it 
as written for the general reader. In his turn the 
general reader, unless he is very well informed, will 
tend to miss the significance of the re-interpretations 
which are one of the most valuable features of the 
work. In particular, Miss Marshall’s discussions of 
the Navigation Laws and the enclosure movement 
are to be recommended. The illustrations are 
numerous, well chosen and often refreshingly 
unfamiliar. 

W. H. CHALONER. 
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A GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE 
SHEFFIELD CITY LIBRARIES. Sheffield City Libraries 
IIs pp. (5s.) 

With the acquisition in 1949 of the vast manu- 
script collection from Wentworth Woodhouse, 
Sheffield Central Library began to attract historians, 
many from America, anxious to examine new material 
on such important historical personages as the Earl 
of Strafford, the Marquis of Rockingham and 
Edmund Burke. Yet these papers form only a part, 
although an important one, of the Sheffield Collec- 
tion. The Library has appropriately chosen the 
occasion of its centenary to publish this guide to the 
whole of its archives, which are rich in material from 
many local families intimately connected with the 
economic development of South Yorkshire and North 
Derbyshire—business records from many of the 
large industrial concerns which have resulted from 
such enterprise in earlier centuries, and Solicitors’ 
Accumulations relative to property in Sheffield and 
district. The Antiquaries’ Collections, including the 
extensive Jackson Collection, are indicative of the 
meticulous research into parish records, genealogies 
and other sources of local history by earlier local 
historians, whose work often proves of value to the 
historian on the grander scale. 
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The Guide itself is comprehensive and sufficiently 
detailed to give the student a clear idea of the 
material available. Correspondents of Strafford and 
Rockingham are indexed. Although Mr. Lamb in- 
dicates in his introduction that this is not intended as 
a “ finding list,” it is perhaps a pity that the library 
catalogue references are not given, as this would 
enable students to use it in conjunction with modern 
photographic devices to save time and travel. The 
price would not lead one to expect such a well- 
produced edition, which is admirably set out and 
includes four fine reproductions from among the 
documents which it describes. Perhaps it may 
stimulate other public libraries to follow Sheffield’s 
example. 

F. C. PRICE. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE IDES OF MARCH, by R. A. G. Carson. Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Vol. IX; A. Alféldi: Studien 
iiber Caesars Monarchie, Lund, 1953; K. Kraft: Der 
goldene Kranz Caesars und der Kampf um die Entlar- 
vung des Tyrranen (in Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik, 
Munich, 19§5). 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS OF 1885, by Robert Rhodes 
James. Letters of Queen Victoria, ed..G. E. Buckle, 
2nd series, Vol. III (1926-8); C. Whibley: Lord 
John Manners and His Friends, Vol. II (Appendix 
five) (1925); Lady Gwendoline Cecil: Life of Lord 
Salisbury (1931-2); A. E. Gathorne Hardy: Gathorne 
Hardy (1910); Lady Victoria Hicks Beach: Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Earl St. Aldwyn (1932); Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff: Rambling Recollections 
(1908); Sir Winston Churchill: Lord Randolph 
Churchill (1906); John Morley: Life of Gladstone 
(1903); Lord Rosebery: Lord Randolph Churchill 
(1906); E. S. E. Childers: H. C. E. Childers, Vol. I1 
(pp. 227-8) (1901). 


GONDAR AND THE MOUNTAIN, by Thomas Paken- 
ham. Purchas His Pilgrimage; this eccentric compila- 
tion of travellers’ tales was first published in 1613; 
Manuel de Almeida: History, translated 1629; James 
Bruce: Travels to discover the Source of the Blue Nile 
(1790); F. Alvares: The Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia (1520-27), translated by Lord Stanley 
(1881); The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia 1769-1840, 
translated H. Weld-Blundell (1922); R. Basset: 
Etudes sur l’histoire de l’Ethiopie (1882); E. Budge: 
A History of Ethiopia (1928); A. H. M. Jones and E. 
Monroe: A History of Abyssinia (1935); David 
Mathew: Ethiopia: Study of a Polity, 1540-1935 
(1947). 


KUBLAI KHAN AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA, by Kennedy 
Tregonning. H. Howorth: A History ef the Mongols, 
London, 1876-1927; H. Cordier: Ser Marco Polo 
(notes and addenda to Sir H. Yule’s edition), London, 
1920; N. Yamada: Genko, The Mongol Invasion of 
Fapan, London, 1916; D. G. E. Hall: A History of 
S.E. Asia, London, 1955; B. Harrison: South East 
Asia, London, 1954; R. Grousset: L’Histoire de 
TP Extréme Orient, Paris, 1929; R. Grousset: L’ Empire 
des Steppes, Paris, 1946; G. N. Steiger: A History 
of the Far East, N.Y., 1944. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Esmond Wright. There 
are a number of biographies of Hamilton, of which 
two might be described as “‘ standard ”’: by (Senator) 
Henry Cabot Lodge (1882) and by Nathan Schachner 
(1946). The only English biography is by F. S. 
Oliver: Alexander Hamilton: an essay in American 
Union written in 1906 with an eye on South African 
problems and from the standpoint of British Imperial 
federation. The Life written by his son John Church 
Hamilton in 1834 was superseded by the same 
author’s partisan History of the Republic... as traced 
in the writings of Alexander Hamilton (1857-64) in six 
volumes; grandson Allen M. Hamilton’s Intimate 
Life of Alexander Hamilton (1910) is naive but 
interesting. A new edition of Hamilton’s Works 
is being prepared by Columbia University. Also 
valuable are: T. P. Abernethy: The Burr Conspiracy 

1954); Joseph Dorfman: The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization (1946); and The Federalist, 
edited by Max Beloff in 1948. 
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in History at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy from 1949 and Teaching Fellow at Harvard, 
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Central European history. 


HENRY MCALEAVY. Lecturer in Chinese law at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
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Interested in modern Chinese history and literature. 
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various periodicals. ‘“‘ Wang T’ao (1828-1890): the 
Life and Writings of a Displaced Person,’ China 
Society, London, 1953. 


K. G. TREGONNING. Lecturer at the University of 
Malaya. Kublai Khan and South East Asia is based 
to some extent on a chapter of the author’s forth- 
coming book The Cultural Background to Malaysia 
to be published by the University of London Press 
in the spring. 


ESMOND WRIGHT. Senior Lecturer in History, 
University of Glasgow. Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow, University of Virginia, 1938-40; visiting 
Professor, John Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1952. Author of A Short 
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